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The Outlook 


=j)HE English Liberals won their most 
4] decisive victory last week in the 
North Division of Cambridgeshire, 
«where the Liberal candidate for Par- 
liament was elected to take the place 
of the Conservative representative 
by a majority of 260, the Conserva- 
= tive candidate at the previous elec- 
tion having carried the Division by a majority of 1,087. 
This change of opinion is too radical to be explained by ref- 
erence to the popularity of the Liberal candidate or to local 
issues. It is a victory won in a Tory stronghold, among a 
constituency very largely made up of agricultural laborers, 
and it is interpreted by both Liberals and Conservatives 
as an authoritative indication of English opinion. That 
the Conservatives accept it from this point of view is evi- 
dent, not only from the frank statements of the Conserva- 
tive newspapers acknowledging its significance, but also 
from the fact that influential Conservatives are urging 
upon Lord Salisbury an immediate appeal to the country, 
on the ground that the country is rapidly passing over to 
the Liberal point of view, and that to defer the elections 
until next year will mean the return of a Liberal majority 
in Parliament. 






® 

Whatever may be the causes, it is unquestionably true 
that Ireland is quieter to-day than at any time for a num- 
ber of years past, and naturally Mr. Balfour, the Secretary 
for Ireland, and the Ministry generally are making as much 
capital as possible out of that fact. It is now announced 
that at the next session of Parliament the Ministry will 
introduce a local government bill for Ireland, which it will 
make part of its programme. No intimation is given as to 
the character of the bill. Local government may mean 
much or little. It might mean Home Rule, or it might 
mean the most limited management of local affairs. ‘That 
a Conservative Ministry is willing to concede local govern- 
ment in any degree shows the advance of English opinion, 
since local government and Home Rule are practically syn- 
onymous. The diminution of agarian crime, the lessening 
of the number of evictions, the end of boycotting, and the 
increase of trade in Ireland are due probably more to the 
fact that the Irish agitation has entered upon a rational 
and legitimate phase, with a rational and legitimate hope 
of success, than to the rigidity of Mr. Balfour’s rule. Mr. 
Gladstone is reported as saying that the Conservatives 
wovld have great advantage over the Liberals in undertak- 
ing Home Rule legislation, because that kind of legislation 
carried through the House of Commons by the Ministry 
would command the assent of the House of Lords. It 
would be a very curious but by no means an unprecedented 
outcome of the Home Rule agitation if the end for which 
Mr. Gladstone has been working were secured by the 
adoption of his own principle, substantially, by the Con- 
Sservatives. In that event, the credit of solving the prob- 
lem would be as distinctly due to the great Liberal leader 


as if this result had been secured by his own political fol- 
lowers, 


On the first Sunday of July, as the result of a popular 
election, the Swiss made a constitutional change which 
may hereafter be fruitful of very important results. Here- 
tofore the Referendum, or submission of a legislative 
measure to the judgment of the people, has followed the 
action of the legislative body, and has been in effect either 
a popular confirmation or a popular veto. By a majority 
of more than fifty thosuand on the whole vote, and by a 
vote of eighteen Cantons of twenty-two, the Referendum 
has been so modified as to give the people the initiative. 
In other words, the popular vote may hereafter be taken 
not only on a measure which has already received legisla- 
tive action, but on a measure which has not been brought 
before the legislative body. Any group of fifty thousand 
citizens, under the new order of things, will be able to 
force upon the Federal Chambers the consideration of any 
question ; if at any time fifty thousand citizens desire to 
act on such subjects as the subsidizing of railroads, the 
extension of national education, insurance for the working 
classes, or any other question, a referendum will compel 
the federal legislature to act. This lodging the initiative 
with the people rather than with the legislative body does 
not, as we understand it, do away with the former use of 
the Referendum, so that a measure forced upon the fed- 
eral legislature by the Referendum may again be submitted 
to the people after its adoption by the legislature, in accord- 
ance with the old use of the Referendum. In other words, 
the legislature may become in a true sense simply the 
organ for the formulating into law the will of the Swiss 
people. Switzerland has long been the nearest approach 
to a pure democracy; with the adoption of the initiative 
it undoubtedly becomes as pure a democracy as can be 
secured under modern conditions of population and extent 
of territory. The natural expectation would be that Swit- 
zerland would become the theater for radical experiments in 
legislation and government ; but the Referendum system, 
as it has been tried, has developed no special tendency 
toward extreme measures. On the contrary, by giving an 
expression to the average opinion, which is never radical 
or extreme except for short periods of time, it has tended 
to secure conservative action. 


& 


In spite of the fact that considerable opposition has 
developed among French Catholics of the monarchical sec: 
tion against. the sympathetic policy of Rome toward the 
Republic, there are evidences that the Pope has deter- 
mined to follow this policy to the end, and to identify as 
far as possible the Catholic Church in France with the 
political life of the country. The radical new departure 
outlined by Cardinal Lavigerie months ago, and aimed to 
detach the Church from a dead political cause and place it 
in harmony with modern France, was not announced, evi- 
dently, without a very clear understanding with the Vati- 
can. The new Papal Nuncio to France is charged with 
the duty of making practical adjustment of the Church to 
the new order of things, and the Pope is reported as being 
absolutely indifferent to the threats and protests of the 
Catholic monarchists. That this is the only true policy 
for the Pope must seem perfectly clear to all outsiders. 
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There may be hereafter political reactions in France, but a 
return of the monarchy is out of the question. A Boulanger 
of genuine force and ability may at some time repeat the 
experiment of Napoleon III., but there is no chance that 
an Orleanist with the divine-right theory will ever again 
become king of France. To keep up an antagonism 
between the Church and the inevitable political develop- 
ment of France is an absurdity of which even the Vatican 
can hardly be guilty ; especially when one remembers that 
vast church properties lie within reach of the action of the 


French Assembly. 
& 


There are indications of a sounder financial policy on 
the part of the French Government. The Minister of 
Finance has recently warned the Budget Committee 
against any increase of expenditure, and called attention 
to the fact that after allowing for the supplementary 
credits already voted, there is still a deficit of twelve mil 
lion francs. The first five months of the current year have 
yielded twenty-five million francs revenue in excess of the 
estimates ; but, on the other hand, considerable increase 
of expenses over the estimates is anticipated, and the Min- 
ister of Finance is evidently determined to avoid further 
deficits. Next year the railway tariff duty is to be remit 
ted, two years hence 163,000,000 treasury bonds will fall 
due, and 150,000,000 the following year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the great debt, the ministry 
can honestly pursue but one policy, and that is the policy 
of retrenchment and economy. 

2 

The Executive Committee of the Social Democrats of 
Germany has published the Socialist programme which is 
to be submitted in October to the annual meeting of Social 
Democrats. Some of their proposals are radical, but the 
radicalism is rather that of Democracy than of Socialism ; 
that is, itis rather political than industrial. The principles 
involved are the following : 

1. Direct suffrage and a secret ballot. 

2. Popular rights of initiative and veto on legislative 
measures—as in Switzerland. 

3. Popular discussion of all questions involving peace 
and war. 

4. Freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 

5. Separation of Church and State—no State support of 
any Church. 

6. Secularization of schools and compulsory education. 

7. Militia in place of standing army. 

8. Elective judiciary and free courts and free legal aid. 
(Does this mean no lawyers’ fees ?) 

g. Free medical attendance and free medicines. 

10. Direct instead of indirect taxation. 

11. Labor legislation involving : 

Regulation of hours of labor by law ; an eight-hours’ day— 
Governmental supervision of commercial industries—Equal- 
ization of agricultural and other laborers—Right of labor 
organization—Governmental workman’s insurance soci- 
eties. 

If this programme satisfies the “Annual Meeting” it 
will indicate that Socialism proper is not making headway 
in Germany ; rather that public interest is being deflected 
from industrial to political problems. 

& 

It is very pleasant to turn from the recent doings of royalty 
in England to the very pretty bit of romance now going on 
at the court of Roumania. The Queen, who is better 
known as a writer of verse under the xom de plume of 
“Carmen Sylvia,” has among her maids of honor a charm- 
ing young woman belonging to a noble Roumanian house, 
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who was a kind of protégé of Victor Hugo’s, and who is the 
author of a volume of poems which received from the 
French Academy the honor of a prize. With this young 
lady Prince Ferdinand, heir to the throne, has fallen des- 
perately in love, and the Queen discovered that the maid 
of honor returned the passion from certain words uttered 
in her sleep. The Queen, who is a poet and lover of 
romance even more than she is a Queen, warmly favors 
the match, and the King is not opposed to it. The Minis- 
try, however, taking a purely political view of the 
affair, declare that the match cannot take place, and 
that Prince Ferdinand must choose between the maid 
of honor and his crown. This is probably the feeling of 
the governing classes, who are unwilling that the heir to 
the throne should marry a subject; among the great mass 
of the Roumanian people, however, the feeling is said to 
be enthusiastically with the lovers; with the peasantry 
especially the idea of a queen who is also a Roumanian is 
very popular, “All the world loves a lover,” and if the 
Prince has his way, and the maid of honor becomes his 
wife, this little story will shed a kind of golden glow over 
the generally hard and very frequently disreputable annals 
of contemporary royalty. 
& 

For the third time a report comes from London of 
mutinous conduct among the privates of a regiment of the 
Guards. This time it is the famous Coldstream Guards 
—the regiment given to Charles II. by Parliament, and 
which has many times distinguished itself in action—in the 
ranks of which disaffection has appeared. The particular 
cause seems to be that, although this regiment had been 
under unusually arduous and prolonged duty during the 
recent visit of Emperor William, no relaxation or holiday 
was given the men after this service was over. There 
were no serious acts of violence, but, as in previous out- 
breaks, a sullen refusal to parade, which was overcome 
only by persistent entreaty from the officers. The most 
significant thing in the affair was the declaration promul- 
gated from the War Office officials that “unreasoning 
compliance with orders was no longer obtainable from men 
who were permeated with quasi-education,” and that this 
factor must be seriously considered in future dealings with 
soldiers. If the military history of England and of this 
country has proved any one thing, it is that the superiority 
of the soldiers of English-speaking peoples comes from 
their individual intelligence and personal independence. 
Absolutism, it is true, is necessary in military discipline, 
but the English army authorities would do well to remem- 
ber that if they want intelligent soldiers they must treat 
privates as human beings, and not merely as mechanical 
parts of a machine. 

& 

A strange condition of affairs has existed during the 
past week in East Tennessee. Under the law of that 
State, convicts can be leased for employment in the mines. 
Against this law, compelling the intermixture of convicts 
with honorable laborers, the miners naturally rebelled. 
They demanded the exclusion of the convicts from the 
mines, and armed and organized themselves for the pur- 
pose of excluding them by force. Then the Governor 
appeared upon the scene with the military to enforce the 
law. Thereupon, if we understand aright the facts, the 


miners intimidated that while the military were on the 
ground they would keep their peace, but as soon as the 
military were withdrawn they would proceed to carry out 
their purpose by forcible exclusion of the convict miners. 
The miners were well armed, well organized, sober, deter- 
mined, and apparently under able leadership. 


The final 
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result is a compromise between the miners and the Gov- 
ernor—the miners agreeing that the convicts shall not be 
molested on their return to the mines, and the Governor 
agreeing to call an extra session of the legislature to con- 
sider the repeal of the convict lease law. According to 
reports there is a strong pecuniary interest at stake in 
maintaining the law; but we shall be surprised if the pub- 
lic sentiment of the State, awakened by the drastic and 
revolutionary methods of the miners, does not compel the 
repeal of legislation for which it is difficult to find any 
adequate excuse. The radical wrong at the ase of all 
such legislation is in the endeavor of the State to make 
money out of its criminals. It should devote all its ener- 
gies to making men of them. 


Since our last issue of The Christian Union, the em- 
ploye of the Roman Catholic Bureau of Indian Schools in 
Washington, who has been. employing his energies in at- 
tacking the Commissioner of the Government Bureau, and 
whose course finally led to a rupture between the Govern- 
ment Bureau and the Roman Catholic Bureau, has been 
discharged. ‘The New York “Sun” is our authority for the 
statement that Cardinal Gibbons has requested the restora- 
tion of the relations between the Indian Office and the 
Roman Catholic Bureau, so that the appropriations of 
Government will be made, not directly to the schools, but 
to the Bureau for the schools. No announcement is made 
as to the decision of the Commissioner upon the question 
thus presented. We hope, and we believe, that he will 
not allow himself to be influenced in coming to a decision 
by any personal considerations. If the Roman Catholic 
Bureau is an authorized agent of the Catholic Church, 
standing in the same relation to it in which the Missionary 
Boards of the various Protestant Churches stand to the 
churches which have organized and support them, we do 
not see any reason why appropriations should not be made 
through the Roman Catholic Bureau as through the Prot- 
estant Boards. If, on the other hand, it is a merely vol- 
untary organization representing the schools that are in 
the field, but not standing in any official and recognized 
relations to the Church, it is difficult to see any reason for 
dealing with it rather than directly with the schools in the 
field. This at all events is certain, that the Protestants 
have no right to desire the Government to make any dis- 
crimination against the Roman Catholic Church; but they 
have a right to demand that it shall make no discrimina- 
tion in favor of the Roman Catholic Church ; and that so 
long as the present quasi-partnership between the United 
States Government and the missionary schools continues, 
the Government in its administration shall be controlled 
wholly by the question, What method will secure the best 
results from the expenditure of the public funds given to 
and through denominational channels? One incidental 
good result coming from this controversy is the fact that 
it has called public attention to this quasi-partnership. As 
rapidly as possible non-sectarian government schools should 
take the place of those conducted jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the churches. We agree, it is hardly necessary 
to say, with the Minneapolis “Journal,” and believe the 
American people will agree therewith as fast as their atten- 
tion is called to the matter : 


“It ought to be the earnest desire of every American that the perni- 
cious and unconstitutional practice of appropriating the public funds 
to sectarian institutions shall be utterly abolished. The United States 
Government has no more right to spend the public money building up 
sectarian religious schools among the Indians than it has to maintain, 
regularly, an ecclesiastical establishment.” 


@ 
Moral New England and the “immoral a” come 
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into a curious contrast this week. A “special” to the 
New York “ Tribune” informs us that “a ship laden with 
$60,000 worth of New England rum left Boston last week 
for the usual destination of such cargoes—the Dark Con- 
tinent!” It adds that during the year ending July 1, 1891, 
the Puritan port of Boston has exported to Africa rum to 
the value of, in round numbers, a million and a quarter of : 
dollars. This missionary traffic is increasing; it is 
about double this year what it was last. It thus appears 
that the single Puritan port of Boston has expended last 
year in an endeavor to make Africa the Drunken Con- 
tinent, as well as the Dark one, a quarter more money than 
the most enthusiastic Christians hope to get out of all the 
Puritan churches of great New England to send Christi- 
anity to all the dark continents. We submit this little 
fact to those of our readers wno do not believe in Foreign 
Missions, with the question whether they think that all our 
Foreign Missions should be in the interest of drunkenness 
and debauchery. 
# 

Over against this expression of the missionary zeal of 
Puritan New England we find the latest manifestation of 
the conscience of the great “immoral” Northwest. A 
pugilistic encounter had been arranged for at St. Paul 
under the auspices of an athletic club. The building had 
been prepared for it, the pugilists engaged, and bonds 
given guaranteeing the payment of $3,000 to the con- 
testants whether the fight was allowed or prevented. Writs 
were issued to arrest the fighters, but it was openly de- 
clared that if they were arrested and bound over to keep 
the peace the fight would go on and the bonds would be 
forfeited. The mayor was appealed to, but refused to 
interfere. The Governor was at first of opinion that he 
could do nothing except at the request of the municipal 
authorities. Even the Board of Trade of the city passed 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the recommendation of this Board is that the Mayor 
let the fight go on.” 

But the clergy took the matter up—clergy of all denomi- 
nations. Protestants and Roman Catholics made a com- 
mon cause. The conscience of the city was appealed to, 
and it responded to the appeal. The country heard what 
was going on and the Governor heard from the country. He 
issued a proclamation declaring, what every one knew, that 
the fight was against the law, and enjoining the city 
officers to prevent it. He informed the sheriff that if he 
did not stop the fight he would be suspended from his 
office. The sheriff thereupon notified the club that the 
fight could not take place. The military was called out by 
the Governor to aid the sheriff and took possession of the 
building. And the club surrendered to the inevitable and 
declared the fight off. In view of this contrast one is 
tempted to wonder whether the conscience of New Eng- 
land has not emigrated to Minnesota. 

& 

We always give the wrong side a hearing. And so we print 
here so much of the card of President Cowles of the Min- 
nesota Athletic Club, announcing the fight off, as presents 
any semblance of defense for the action of the club, or of 
complaint because of the action of the authorities. 

The club loses its deposit of $3,000 as a forfeit to protect the con- 
testants, and in addition also the $9,000 expended in constructing the 
big pavilion, and for other necessary expenses. Under the. circum- 
stances, the action of the State authorities was cruel and unjust, as the 
fight could and should have been prevented thirty to sixty days ago, 
before a dollar of expense had been incurred. Mayor Smith earnestly 
urged that the club go on with the fight, but it was decided to drop it 
in order to remove all possibility of disorder or bloodshed. 


Our readers will observe that there is no pretense here 
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that the fight was not illegal, only a complaint that the club 
was allowed to go on with its preparations for violating the 
law until just before the performance of the criminal act, 
and then stopped. A burglar might as well complain of 
the police that they had allowed him to expend his money in 
the purchase of burglar’s tools and only arrested him as he 
was on his way to his first house-breaking. We hope that 
the $12,000 expended by this club will serve a useful pur- 
pose as a reminder that the law cannot be violated with 
impunity by wealthy associations in Minnesota. We know 
nothing of Mr. Cowles or his associates in the Minnesota 
Athletic Club. They may be among St. Paul’s most 
respectable citizens. But it is an axiom that the more 
reputable the law-breaker the more disreputable the crime. 
8 

It is right that the public should understand the rela- 
tions sustained by Lieutenant C. A. L. Totten to Yale 
University. His millenarian views—he undertakes to 
demonstrate that the world will end within the present dec- 
ade—have heretofore excited a languid interest in some 
quarters, lately accentuated by the tragedy to which they 
have led in the insanity of a brilliant student in the Theo- 
logical School. He declares himself to be the Redeemer 
whom Lieutenant Totten predicts is coming in this decade 
for the world’s redemption. It is due to Yale College to 
say that she has no responsibility for the prophetic char- 
acter of the theological lieutenant. He is an army officer 
detailed by the United States Government to conduct the 
military instruction in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, that School being the recipient of the so- 
called agricultural grant of 1882 for the State of Connecti- 
cut, and therefore required to give military instruction. 
He is a capital instructor in his department, and to dis- 
charge an instructor, competent in his own department, 
because he teaches as an amateur unsound theoiogy, would 
be an act of doubtful propriety, even if the college had 
the power to effect such discharge. In fact, his appoint- 
ment comes from the United States Government, not from 
the University. 

& 

Every little while the reader of the daily press comes 
across elaborate and minute accounts of scientific discov- 
eries which are to revolutionize the industrial world— 
accounts which rush through the journalistic sky with 
meteor-like brilliance, then disappear, and are heard of no 
more. Suchalleged triumphs of mind over matter were— 
to cite but two or three out of many—the railway inclosed 
in a box by which passengers were to be shot to Chicago 
in two hours ; the propulsion of stéamships by explosive 
charges acting on the water astern; the “inclined plane” 
air-ship said to have been invented by Mr. Maxim, of 
Maxim gun fame, guaranteed to go at least 150 miles an 
hour. Of solutions of the problems of air navigation and 
of perpetual motion, every summer brings its regular and 
abundant crop. A reader whose memory is long becomes 
in time a little shy of these scientific wonders, and when a 
veritable marvel, like the telephone or phonograph, 
appears, is apt to be an untimely scoffer. These remarks 
were suggested by an account just read of an invention 
which the head-line writer of the “ Sun” says “ Takes the 
Place of Steam.” This head-line is hardly substantiated 
by the account which follows of the use of ammonia as an 
aid to steam in forming a motive power. It seems that 
when fifteen parts of ammonia are added to eighty-five 
parts water, a motive-vapor is formed in the boilers, which, 
it is asserted, requires but half as much fuel to do the same 
amount of work as the ordinary engine, is non-explosive, 
and leaves no deposit in the boiler. This is indeed val- 
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uable, if true; and the fact that a tug-boat eighty-five feet 
long has been fitted up with the ammonia appliances, and 
has made a successful experimental voyage, is proof that 
there is something in the invention. The engines may 
be easily adapted to the ordinary steam power at any 
time. When ammonia is used, it is of service over and 
over again, the steam going from its boiler into the ammo- 
nia generator, and back again to the boiler. The inven- 
tors say that Secretary Tracy of the United States Navy is 
having a cutter fitted with the appliances; that a flour mill 
in Philadelphia is running its entire plant with ammonia, 
and that the Inman and North German Lloyd steamship 
lines are examining the invention with a view to experi- 
ment. 
& 

The New York “ Daily News” has been indicted under 
the statute prohibiting the publication of news about elec- 
trical executions. The New York “ Sun,” commenting on 
this fact, says: “The defendant in this great and import- 
ant test case is the united newspaper press of New York. 
No man charged with a violation of the law ever had 
more powerful backing.” If the newspaper press is going 
to back a violator of the law because it is interested in 
having the law violated, it is quite time the issue was 
formed and settled. If we have in this country an estate 
which claims to be superior to the law, let us understand 
the fact and pass upon the claim. Whether the law pro- 
hibiting detailed reports of electrical executions is wise or 
unwise, may be a question; but there is no question that 
General Grant was right when he said, “The way to 
secure the repeal of a bad law is to enforce it.” The 
newspaper press has no right to back anyone charged with 
violation of the law. Its duty is plain and simple; it is to 
leave the question whether this law has been violated or 
not to the arbitrament of the constituted authorities, with- 
out any attempt to create a public opinion which shall 
influence the judge or overawe the jury. 


@ 


A special correspondent gives an account in another 
column of a series of sermons delivered by the Rev. Louis 
A. Banks, of South Boston, on the labor problem, as it is 
presented in a practical way.in that city. Since Kingsley’s 
“ Alton Locke,” there has been no indictment more 
severely just of present industrial conditions than these 
sermons. Mr. Barnet when in this country said that labor 
conditions in Boston were worse than they are in London, 
and Mr. Banks seems to verify the English rector’s judg- 
ment. It requires some courage, but perhaps more skill 
and discretion, to do so effectively the work which this 
modern John the Baptist is doing. We hope that some 
enterprising publisher will give these sermons to a larger 
audience. Letting in the light of day on such matters 
is a first condition of curing them. 


@ 


GENERAL News.—Dr. William R. Harper, of the new 
University of Chicago, and for some years principal of the 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, has been appointed 
principal of the entire Chautauqua system by Bishop Vin- 
cent, whose relation as chancellor continues the same as 
heretofore; he had not yet made a decision as to his 
acceptance or declination of the election. A sealing 
vessel which had been seized by the United States revenue 
cutter, the “ Rush,” has arrived at Victoria. The Rapid 








Transit Commission of this city has agreed upon and pub- 
lished a plan for an underground railway on the east side 
of the city, similar in its general features to that already 
suggested for the west side; it leaves the west side route 
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at Broadway and Fourteenth Street and thence proceeds 
under Fourth, Park, and Madison Avenues. The sum 
of $300,000 has been voted for the relief of the suffering 
poor in Ireland by the British House of Commons. 
Tahiti has become a French colony. Professor Koch, 
of Berlin, has been appointed director of the Institute of 
Infectious Diseases. Henry M. Stanley was injured by 
fall while climbing a mountain in Switzerland. By a 
railway accident on Sunday at St. Maude, near Vincennes, 
France, over forty persons were killed and more than a 
hundred injured. Fresh depredations against mission- 
aries by the Chinese are reported ; the latest attacks were 
at Yankao, where a Catholic mission was “looted” and at 
Kiangsi where four chapels (probably Catholic) were de- 


stroyed. 
& 


The Political Situation in Holland 




















POLITICAL agitation, the methods of canvassing and 
election in Holland are very different from the same things 
in America. In the Netherlands, the outward form of 
these things is in accord with the genius of the peo- 
ple. The Dutch have no torchlight processions, brass 
bands, transparencies or election booths plastered with 
posters. The preliminary work goes on in conversation, 
personal solicitation, and continually and intensely in the 
newspapers. It is also carried on in the pulpit and religious 
meetings, for in Holland, religion and politics are inextric- 
ably intertwined. Indeed, in the minds of many Nether- 
landers, they are one and the same. Hence, on June 9, 
when the national election—which should determine the 
character of the Lower House—took place, a stranger 
would never have suspected that anything especial was 
going on. A night or two before election day, there were 
meetings of the leaders and those most interested, and 
most of the names of “standard bearers” were décided 
upon. Yet there were no printed “tickets” with names 
of candidates, and little or nothing of the paraphernalia of 
American polling places. There being no nominations, peo- 
ple voted for whomsoever they pleased. Hence, there were 
many candidates for a few seats, with the necessary result 
of many re-elections, making the double trouble which the 
American system of nominating saves. For example, in 
Amsterdam, forty-seven candidates contended for nine seats, 
and five parties voted. In Rotterdam twenty men sought 
five seats. In this way it came to pass that nearly a week 
elapsed before.the elections and re-elections were over. 
The bulletins at the Hague, however, posted on the win- 
dows of the segar shops, told the story. It showed that 
the large cities are all Liberal in politics, Rotterdam return- 
ing 5, Amsterdam 9g, the Hague 3, Utrecht 2, and Gron- 
ingen 2, members each, and that the cities hold the balance 
of power. There are three distinct parties, each well 
organized with leaders, newspapers, and a definite policy. 
These are the Liberal, the Anti-Revolutionary, and the Con- 
servative, Ultramontane or Roman Catholic. The last party 
has three names. There are also Socialists and Old Con- 
servatives, who vote, and who in the last legislature were 
feebly represented. In the last House of Representatives 
or Lower Chamber of the States General, there were 
Liberal, 44; Orthodox Protestant, or Anti-Revolutionary, 
28; Roman Catholic, or Ultramontane, 26; Old Con- 
servative, 1; Socialist, 1. There are in the new House: 
Liberals, 56 ; Anti-Revolutionary, 20; Ultramontane, 24. 
This meant the defeat of the Ministry, who have since 
resigned, and a staggering blow at the coalition of the Anti- 
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Revolutionary and Ultramontane parties, which have 
hitherto united to defeat the Liberal measures. 

Until this last election, which foreshadows grave changes 
in the political situation in Holland, the state of affairs 
may be described as follows: In the southern provinces, 
nearest Belgium, the Roman Catholics are very numerous 
and powerful, and the clergy supreme. The large and rich 
provinces of North and South Holland are Liberal. Gel- 
derland is the seat of the Anti-Revolutionary or strict Ortho- 
dox Protestant party. The general programme of the 
Liberals is universal suffrage, compulsory school attendance, 
the secularization of education, the divorce of Church and 
State, and personal military service. This last measure 
means the enrollment of the whole population—priest and 
people—so that rich and poor, clerical and lay, may bear 
the burdens of national defense. In a word, the Liberal 
programme is an American programme. Though with the 
Liberal party are associated influences and persons hos- 
tile to religion, yet the general sentiment of the Liberals is 
that Holland must be Americanized. It was this pro- 
gramme, rather sweeping, it must be confessed, for so old 
a country, which in 1888 caused the fall of the Heemskirk or 
Liberal Ministry, which had come into power in 1883. To 
defeat the Liberals, the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
parties in the States General united, and after the elections 
of 1888 the Mackay Cabinet was formed. Wise and cautious 
as this Ministry have been, they are now defeated, and must 
go out of office. Their chief work has been in matters 
affecting the internal affairs of the Netherlands, and in 
unimportant foreign matters which have little interest to 
foreigners. 

The study of Dutch politics and constitutional history is 
just now peculiarly interesting to Americans. All the more 
is this the case, because Holland is really a republic under 
the forms of monarchy. No people understand so well 
as the Netherlanders our American system, which was 
based so manifestly, with vast improvement. upon their own 
Republic, in which most of the founders of New England 
and the Middle States long sojourned. The Upper House 
of the States General, which somewhat resembles our Sen- 
ate, consists of fifty members chosen by and representing 
the States or provinces of the Netherlands. Each member 
serves nine years, one-third of the whole body being 
elected every three years. In the Second Chamber, or 
House of Representatives, in which almost every impor- 
tant measure originates, there are one hundred mem- 
bers, each thirty years old, or upwards; each receives 
a salary of $800 per annum, and traveling expenses. One 
half of the members are chosen every two years. Each 
member represents about forty-five thousand persons. 
Amendments to the constitution are made as they are made 
in this country ; that is, both the voice of the States and the 
voice of the people are heard, even as members of the 
Senate or Upper House are elected by the estates of the 
provinces, and the representatives in the Lower House are 
chosen by direct popular vote. In the last revision and 
enlargement of the constitution, finished after four years’ 
discussion, 127 of the 197 articles were altered, and some 
radical modifications made. ‘The old constitution of 1815, 
revised in 1848, and again in 1887, remains only in its 
main features. The present supreme law of the land, a 
written constitution, was first settled by a two-thirds vote 
in both Houses, then subjected to the popular verdict, and 
finally ratified in a new Congress or States General espe- 
cially elected for the purpose. 

Under the present constitution, property qualification is 
abolished, the old direct tax of from eight tosixty dollars being 
omitted, and the number of voters increased from 136,000 
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to 350,000. An elector must be twenty-three years of age. 
As there are 800,000 men of legal age in the population of 
about 4,500,000, there is as yet no such thing as universal 
suffrage in the Netherlands. But, and here is the political 
issue, the States-General has the right to extend the suf- 
frage, and the Liberals are determined upon doing it. 
Further, they want universal, and compulsory, and secular 
education, and they are also strongly in favor of legislation 
which shall assist the working-men in their strungle against 
monopoly, and aristocracy. There are many other features 
of the Dutch Constitution which resemble ours. Courts 
must be always open, or if for special reasons, sessions are 
secret, the proceedings must be published, and reasons 
given. Even the King and members of the royal family 
may be summoned before the bar of the Supreme Court. 
Before the law all natives and aliens are equal. The 
supremacy of the judiciary is one of the strong features of 
Dutch political life. While not yet anxious for pure 
democracy, it is probable that most of the thinking men in 
“‘ Nederland” would be glad to have the government of their 
country purely republican in form. “We are republicans 
at heart,” said one of them, not long ago, “and as now 
we have no court worth speaking of, we may as well be 
republicans.”” Much work, however, in the way of popular 
education, the weakening of aristocratic clerical influence, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and the strengthen- 
ing of pure religion, remains yet to be done before the 
Netherlands can revert healthfully to her old form of politi- 
cal life. The old Dutch Republic, of which Motley has so 
dramatically written, did a noble work for freedom and civ- 
ilization. It educated politically the founders of New 
England and of the Middle States of the American Union. 
It sheltered not only the Pilgrims, but the Puritans, as well 
as the Quakers and Huguenots and Germans, who formed 
so large and so sturdy a Protestant, Bible-reading and 
enlightened element in the making of our Nation. Its 
political experience was the chief fund from which the 
makers of our Constitution largely drew in 1787. Yet the 
old Dutch republic, besides suffering from the Calhounism 
of Barneveldt and exaggerated State-rightsism, was patrician 
and aristocratic rather than democratic. When the new 
republic of ‘“ Nederland” appears it will be democratic, it 
will be based on popular education, it will have Church and 
State separate, or, in other words, religion will be free. To 
this the Liberals look, and with them the normal American 
sympathizes deeply as he wishes them Godspeed. 


% 


Four Summer Sermons 


THE monuments of Egypt are covered over with strange 
writings. For a long time the meaning of these writings was 
entirely unknown. Finally a stone was discovered known 
in history now as the Rosetta stone, on which the same in- 
scription was found in three different languages. One of 
these was the Egyptian hieroglyphics, another the Greek. By 
means of the ancient Greek the other could be deciphered, 
and thus the scholars obtained a key which enabled them 
to read the hieroglyphics written upon the monuments of 
Egypt; and now Egypt lies before them like an open book. 

Nature is written all over with hieroglyphic writing. The 
poets give a key for the reading of this hieroglyphic writ- 
ing. Of all the poets who have given us the means of 
interpreting the hieroglyphics of nature, the first place is to 
be accorded to the Hebrew poets; partially because they 
were the first to read what God had written in the mount- 
ains, the sea, the forest, the plain, and the clouds; par- 
tially because their spiritual insight led them to look for 
a divine meaning in this strange writing. And yet, though 
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the first to read it, they did not read it fully. They fur. 
nish not so much an interpretation as the key, by aid of 
which we can interpret. There is a great deal more in 
nature than the Hebrew poets knew to be there. A great 
deal more in nature than we yet know to be there. The 
ancient Hebrews were not scientists ; they knew little or 
nothing of the scientific—that is, the mechanic uses of 
nature. But science has only confirmed and enlarged their 
interpretations of nature as a book. 

In our mechanic age we attempt to turn nature into a 
machine, and make it grind out bread for our eating ; we 
forget that it is a book which has instruction for us. It is 
well to go to these old Hebrew prophets to get the key and 
see what God has written with his finger upon the tables 
of stone, that are not yet destroyed, and will not be until 
the world is consumed with fire. And, as science has 
explored the world, and learned the meaning of the sea and 
the mountain, and the forest and the clouds, as those 
ancients did not know that meaning, we find this book 
means more than they knew it meant; we find this key is 
yet more than they thought it to be; we find they have 
given us but the clue; and if we follow the. clue we find a 
greater significance in the nature than in their interpreta- 
tion of the nature. In four successive sermons on the 
ocean, the mountains, the trees, and the clouds, Mr. Abbott 
attempts, in a fragmentary way, to follow out certain clues 
which the sacred writers have given and hint at a meaning 
in the book written before the Bible. They are suggested 
interpretations, not so much of the Bible as of that which 
the Bible interprets—Nature Sermons for Summer Reading. 


® 
No Dead Line 


YouNG men and women who promise much constantly 
disappoint these expectations by accomplishing very little 
in life. There is a gross injustice in the oft repeated 
remark that college valedictorians never amount to any- 
thing, but it remains true that a surprisingly large number 
of promising young men fail to justify the hopes of their 
friends. This is due, no doubt, to many causes. There 
is, however, one element which is constantly overlooked 
in estimating the possibilities of a man’s future, and that 
is the power of growth. Many young people mature early, 
and their development seems to be arrested. Many others 
mature late, and the process of growth is a continuous 
one. There is no quality so valuable as this, because it 
is the one quality which carries with it a certain evidence 
of immortality. The growing man or -woman is never 
stationary ; such an one never pauses on the summit of 
any achievement and rests content there. The law of such 
a nature is constant progression. What is achieved is no 
sooner done than it becomes not a point of repose, but the 
impulse to something still to be won. For such an one 
there is no ultimate height, because there is always a 
height beyond. The dead line is never drawn in the life 
of the growing man or woman. There may come a time 
when physical disabilities reduce the working power, but 
even then the process of growth goes on. This capacity, 
which is*worth more than highest talent would be without 
it, is not a matter of nature only, or of inheritance ; it is 
a capacity quite capable of cultivation. The secret of 
growth does not lie in a peculiar quality of mind, so much 
as in the attitude which the man or woman takes. The 
growing mind is always the open mind. It never reaches 
a point where it is satisfied with what it has done, nor 
does it ever dogmatically shut itself up against the incom- 
ing of new truth. On the contrary, the secret of its power 
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lies in the fact that it grows by what it feeds on; by con- 
stant increase of knowledge; by steady assimilation of 
truth; by an ever widening interest and sympathy. To 
the growing man God is always revealing himself; to the 
growing man the world is always becoming greater. Ob- 
stacles which would be insurmountable, difficulties which 
would be intractable to others, are transformed into new 
sources of impetus by the mind which is willing to learn 
from them, and if necessary to take a new direction in 
order to secure its end. Open-mindedness and teachable- 
ness are the two qualities which prevent the arrest of 
development of the soul, the two qualities which keep it 
always moving onward in line with that steady revelation of 
truth and that constant inflowing of power which ought 
to be the inspiration of every life. 


& 
The Spectator 


How many people are there, the Spectator wonders, who can 
honestly say that they are never, under any circumstances, 
“afraid of the dark”? Iam not a member of the Society of 
Psychical Research, nor the son of one, yet I investigated a 
ghostly phenomenon the other night with entirely conclusive 
results. I was occupying a large room in a quaint old 
city house, which has for some years been used chiefly for 
offices. No one else but the janitor and his family was in the 
building. It had been intensely hot during the evening. I 
dropped asleep about eleven with a comfortable sense that the 
mercury was slowly descending. An hour later I was roused by 
a clanking of metal which seemed to be very near my bed. I 
wondered, but waited, and soon slept again. Again I was 
awakened by the same sound. It might have been a coal-hod 
beaten with an iron poker, or it might have been the clank of 
chains. I remembered that the room had a secret closet, with a 
trap-door and other uncanny properties. The sound was 
repeated. I clambered out of bed, and surveyed the room. 
There was no visible cause for the disturbance. I dozed again, 
and was again awakened by the same hollow clangor, which 
was repeated with varying intensity over and over. I tried to 
believe that the sound came from some other room, or the next 
house. I tried to account for the noise. In time I began to 
get nervous, and to imagine things, or at least to wonder 4#——. 
At last I began deliberately, with full gas-light, to investigate. 
I began with a study of the open grate. The wind had risen. 
The draft was strong, but irregular. The sheet-iron fender, 
which was loosely suspended, was blown outward by occasional 
gusts, and struck an iron support which had been left there. 
The noise was explained, and my sleep was sweet until the 
morning. 





® 

The Spectator was once traveling by a New England way- 
train which jogged in a leisurely manner through the country, 
stopping as it seemed to him at every cross-road. At one of the 
stations two old ladies got in and seated themselves with much 
preparatory stowing away of bundles and packages directly in 
front of him. They were dressed much alike, and their close- 
fitting bonnets and the chastened and lank aspect of their gar- 
ments were suggestive of a taste uninfluenced by “ the weak list 
of a country’s fashion.” As they settled themselves comfortably 
into the corners of the seat, the Spectator saw that their faces 
were far more individual than their attire. One was quiet, 
serene, and sweet, while the other showed a restless energy 
which had plowed furrows into the forehead and cheeks, and 
filled the deep-set eyes with an impatient fire. It was she who 
spoke first, drawing a deep breath of fatigue. “I declare, Mis’ 
Hobart,” said she, in strong nasal tones, “ I am plumb beat out. 
I dunno as there’s anything in life as tiresome as goin’ to relig- 
ious mettin’s. I ache as if I had been pounded all over, and 
you look quite wore out, too.” “I believe I am some tired,” 
answered her gentler friend, “‘ but there, I don’t mind that; I do 
feel so refreshed and kinder set up by all the things that was 
said.” “Said,” resumed her companion in contemptuous tones, 
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“T should think there was things said. Them ministers do beat 
all that ever I see for talk. There ain’t no subject in the heav- 
ens above or the earth beneath, let alone wuss places, but what 
they’re just achin’ to have their say about. Now, there’s that 
Parson Higgins—who wanted to hear him exortin’ by the hour 
about lots of things we knew beforehand. I declare for’t I was 
een-a-most ready to throw the hymn-book at him when he began 
to talk about behavin’ ourselves as if we was waddlin’ infants.” . 
“Why, now, Mis’ Peters,” said the mild apologetic tones of her 
neighbor, “I thought that it was kinder good for us to hear. 
None of us is so perfect as not to need a little remindin’ of all 
those things, and it helped me a good deal.” “I want to know 
if it did,” replied the other, not unkindly. “I guess you are 
easily helped, anyway. It takes an awful smart man to stir me 
up. Now, there was that young feller just out of the divinity 
school, if he hadn’t looked and acted so plaguy conceited that 
you sorter hated to please him by listening to him too attentive, 
I’d have liked him first rate. He seemed to have some life to 
him, and he gave some good hard hits right and left.” “ Yes, 
indeed, he was real interestin’,” responded Mis’ Hobart, humbly, 
conscious of her painful lack of critical power. “I sometimes 
thought he hit a little too hard, but he was real lively and smart, 
and it sorter perked you up to hear anybody with so much vim. 
Yes, I enjoyed him, too,” she added reflectively, “though not as 
much as some. Seems as if they all had something in ’em that 
was sorter good when you come to think of it—better than any- 
thing we could say ourselves.” “For the land sakes, Mis’ 
Hobart,” said her companion with a grim chuckle, “you talk 
every day of your life better than old Deacon Jones, and if I 
couldn’t get more of a p’int into my conversation than little Mr. 
Bagsley, I should go to bed and stay there. Why here we are,” 
she explained, as the train paused at a small station beyond 
which a few white houses were visible. 

They went out, and as they vanished from the Spectator’s 
sight, he thought, “unless ye repent, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

® 

Among Du Maurier’s cleverest pictures are those illustrating 
the things one would rather have said differently. There is also 
something in them, both text and illustration that strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in nearly every heart. Who has not in his own 
person afforded abundant occasion for the exercise of the genius 
of the witty artist? The Spectator fairly turns cold as he 
remembers certain inadvertencies of his own in this respect, and 
only revives a little when he recalls occasional remarks that have 
been made to him of much the same nature. Fortunately it is 
usually possible to laugh as well as blush when these things are 
brought to mind, for where there is no evil intent these slips of 
the tongue are more amusing than anything more serious. Two 
instances of this sort the Spectator can never call to mind with- 
out a smile, though years have elapsed since they occurred. The 
first was said by a young lady calling for the first time upon 
acquaintances, whose friendship she was exceedingly glad to 
cultivate, and before whom she wished to appear as advantage- 
ously as possible. But as she withdrew gracefully from the 
parlor, she exclaimed, cordially, while shaking the hand of her 
hostess, ‘“ Dear Miss G do come and see me soon, and don’t 
stay as long as I have done!” 


@ 





The other thing “ one would rather have said differently was 
uttered in the most complete innocence and good-will imaginable, 
and so unconscious was the speaker of the false interpretation 
his words gave to his meaning that the saying never would have 
come to light if it had not been overheard by a member of the 
family. It was at the close of a day much occupied with visitors 
who came early and stayed late, and the weather not being 
pleasant, everyone had sat in the house and talked until he or 
she was tired. But it was with no intentional lack of hospital- 
ity that the venerable host, beaming radiantly on one of the de- 
parting guests, putting on his overcoat in the hall, remarked, 
“ Well, G , the longest day must have an end!” and the dear 
old gentleman never knew that he had not spoken as gracious a 
parting benediction as the beautiful words of Lepidus to Octavia, 
“ Let all the number of the stars give light to thy fair way.” 
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Boston and ‘¢ The Other Half”’ 


By Warren P. Adams 





HE publication of Jacob Riis’s 
“How the Other Half Lives,” 
so fully reviewed in The Christian 
Union at the time, marked an era 
in the history of the great under- 
world of human labor. The book 
has been read in Boston with a 
great deal of interest, and with a 
good degree of complacency as 
well, under the assumption of the 

non-existence of any similar state of affairs here. But 

Boston has been shaken from center to circumference 

recently by a series of sermons, revealing a condition of 

affairs that was little dreamed of. 

The prophet crying in the wilderness to make straight 
our paths is the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South Boston. He has suc- 
ceeded in filling his Church—with a capacity of twelve hun- 
dred people, situated in one of the remoter and less attractive 
wards of Boston—Sunday after Sunday, and in command- 
ing the attention of an enormous constituency through the 
press, which gives generous space to these sermons every 
Monday. The Boston “ Advertiser,” an unusally cautious 
and candid critic, called one of his recent sermons a “ gem 
of eloquence,” and the “Transcript,” a leading daily of 
marked literary excellence, besides generous and enthu- 
siastic editorials upon the man and his work, gave a very 
extended sketch of his life and career up to the present 
time. ‘ 

Who is the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, and what is the 
special work which has created such widespread attention ? 
A sketch of this man would seem to be necessary to a fair 
comprehension of his work. Born in Oregon in 1855, and 
licensed to preach at sixteen years of age, Mr. Banks has, 
while yet a young man, a large experience in the world and 
in public speaking. Reared among the magnificent scen- 
ery of the Northwest, and accustomed to travel afoot 
among the extenisve forests and mountains of that unsur- 
passed region, the breezes which play through its lofty 
pines seem but a type of those spiritual forces which have 
swept through his nature, making it sweet, clear, and stim- 
ulating. Nor is it surprising that in the glorious freedom 
ot his surroundings, with an intimate acquaintance with 
the farming life of the community, and, in the best sense, 
a son of the soil, he should imbibe a hatred of oppression 
and a sympathy for those who, in one way or another, are 
deprived of their liberty. Add to this a familiarity with 
Indian life and an intimate knowledge of Indian wrongs, 
as learned from their own lips, and it will be seen that he 
enters upon public life more than usually equipped for his 
work along certain lines. 

Mr. Banks has made excellent use of the opportunities 
of education which have been afforded him. He is not a 
product of the schools, and while an omnivorous reader 
and a student, especially along sociological lines, there is 
a freshness in his utterances which no merely scholarly 
training would afford. He is, of course, an ardent lover 
of nature, and like Beecher, Spurgeon, and others, makes 
free use of his knowledge of farm and outdoor life for illus- 
trations to his discourses. 

Mr. Banks is of stalwart build, has a pleasant, ringing 
voice, and has filled pulpits in Oregon, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington before coming East. It was in Vancouver, in the 
latter State, that he was shot down on the street by an 
infuriated saloonist whom he had angered by his trenchant 
temperance talks, and preached to crowded houses for 
some months thereafter with his wounded leg supported by 
chairs. In the Chinese riot in Seattle he defended these 
people at the risk of his own life, leaving his pulpit on 
Sunday to be sworn in as a deputy sheriff, and remaining 
on duty till the danger was over. His idea is that the 
topics for sermons are ample if the preacher keeps his eyes 








open for what is going on about him. * His recent efforts 
have been devoted to calling public attention to the evils 
of the “sweating shops.” Visiting them personally day 
after day among the slumbs of Boston, he has been able to 
draw a series of pictures startling in their realism, and 
stirring to its very depths the community, which has fol- 
lowed the series of sermons with intensest interest. He 
has been showered with letters of inquiry and sympathy 
from various sections of the country, so widespread has 
been the interest in his work. Some of them contain 
offers of aid for the helpless victims of business rapacity, 
whose sufferings he has described. To one of the social 
and intellectual lights of Boston, who, in the coldness of 
his conservatism, addressed him a letter declaring him to 
be a dangerous agitator as arraying class against class, and 
as transcending the office of a Christian minister, he replied 
from his pulpit: “If to be a ‘Christian minister’ is to 
stand as a policeman to hold back the righteous indigna- 
tion of the robbed and degraded laborer, or preach patience 
and contentment to empty stomachs, that the sweater may 
grow rich and fat on the toil of orphans and widows, then 
I spurn the title as beneath the dignity of my manhood; 
but if, as I take it, to be a Christian minister is to be like 
my Master, the brother of all men, rich or poor, standing 
forever as the unflinching enemy of oppression and injustice, 
I am proud of the title and thank God for its unspeakable 
privilege.” 

Mr. Banks’s first sermon was entitled “‘ The White Slaves 
of the Boston Sweaters.” The word “sweater,” he 
explained, “is not in the old dictionaries. It is a foul 
word born of the greed and infernal lust for gold which 
pervades the most reckless and wicked financial circles of 
our times.” Some of the cases cited were extremely 
pathetic. A woman with a child of three years was sewing 
for a leading dry-goods firm white aprons, a full yard long, 
hemmed across the bottom and on both sides, making, with 
the strings, six long seams. For these aprons she is paid 
fifteen cents a dozen! She receives them in packages of 
ten dozen, on which she is required to pay fifteen cents 
expressage each way. By working from seven in the morn- 
ing until eleven at night she could make four dozen a day, 
but the care of her child prevents her making but three 
dozen, and for these she receives, net, forty cents a day ! 
Another is the case of a Portuguese woman with five chil- 
dren, one of them deformed. She is required to make six 
pairs of pants’ a day for one of the largest firms in Boston, 
for which she receives ¢en cents a pair! By working from 
6 A.M. to rr P.M., She can earn sixty cents. Some of these 
pants were “ custom” goods, with the names of the owners 
attached. She has one bed for herself and the five children, 
and for two little attic pockets pays $1.50 a week. She 
can keep up the struggle only by the aid of charity. “And,” 
adds the preacher, “ oh, my brothers, this is in sight of the 
Old North Church and the tower where they hung the lan- 
terns for a signal to Paul Revere when he rode through 
the darkness to arouse the fathers to fight against oppres- 
sion. God help us to hang another light for liberty in the 
midst of this cruel slavery!” One woman makes cheap 
overcoats at four cents apiece ; another, knee pants for boys 
at sixteen cents adozen pairs. The list of prices, so insig- 
nificant as scarcely to add to the cost of the cloth itself, 
might be extended almost indefinitely. In most cases 
expressage is deducted from these pitiful sums, and the 
amount is still further diminished by the cost of needles 
and thread, many machine needles being broken on the 
stiffer cloths. “If you want variety we will climb four 
flights of stairs, with half the plastering knocked off the 
walls, and talk with an English woman. She is working 
on fine cloth pants; she gets ‘thirteen cents a pair. By 
working till very late in the evening she can complete four 


1 This objectionable no-word is used in this article throughout, as it is the 
common trade term, and as such is used by Mr. Banks in his sermons. 
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pairs a day, and thinks it would almost be a Paradise if 
she could make her fifty-two cents every day; but it is one 
of the characteristics of a sweater to systematically keep 
all his people hungry for work, and she is seldom able to 
get more than twelve pairs a week.” 

Here is a picture of how some of these people live in 
rich, generous, cultured Boston. Saith the preacher: 
“Sickness, to be dreaded anywhere, is especially pitiful 
among these sweaters’ slaves in the city. In the country 
the fresh air, fragrant with the breath of new morn hay or 
sweetened by ten thousand clover blossoms, is free to the 
poorest, but to the sick in a tenement-house is something 
terrible. Yet crowded quarters, poisonous air, and filthy 
clothing make sickness a common guest in such places. I 
climbed one day up two flights into a dirty little room, «he 
smell of which was sickening to me in three minutes, and 
yet there was a man on a little cot that had been given him 
by the charitable missionary who guided me, who has been 
lying there for more than three years. For two years and 
more he had not even a cot, but lay on the floor in his dirt 
and pain. There are two children. The wife and mother 
make pants for a rich Washington Street firm, for which she 
gets twelve cents, and on especially fine custom made pants 
fifteen cents a pair. Rheumatism has settled in the joints 
of her fingers and stiffened them till she can turn off nine 
and ten pairs only a week. Last week she earned $1.15 ; 
her rent was $1.25.” Mr. Banks found the pants for the 
new postal uniforms made by Italian women for 9% cents 
a pair. One young woman made overalls, in which by 
actual measurement there were in each pair 32% feet of 
sewing, for five cents a pair, less expressage for the lot, to 
and fro. The poor girl stated that while she was com- 
pelled to make a dozen pairs a day, in the House of Cor- 
rection, where some of the work was done, they had but to 
finish eight pairs a day and had comfortable lodgings and 
good food. She had sometimes asked herself whether it 
would not be better to commit some crime and be incar- 
cerated, where life would be far more endurable than in the 
close and noisome tenement ! 

In his second discourse on the “ Plague of the Sweat 
Shop,” Mr. Banks makes this terrible indictment : “ Putting 
all other questions aside for a moment, let us remember 
that these people are setting up a standard of living in our 
midst, which, if permitted to become established, will dic- 
tate its cruel laws to all the laboring people in the com- 
munity. If this system is allowed to go on, there are people 
now living in luxury who are now indifferently pooh-pooh- 
ing this whole question, whose grandchildren will starve to 
death in a sweat-shop. No investment exacts such fearful 
ursury as indifference to justice. A wrong uncared for, in 
a North End tenement-house, will avenge itself sooner or 
lateron Beacon Hill or Commonwealth Avenue.” 

And so the sickening tale goes on. Out of these wretched 
dens the articles of clothing go forth laden with the seeds 
of disease. From a note-book crowded with heart-rending 
cases Mr. Banks has selected but a few typical ones out of 
the 150 sweat-shops in Boston. It is a spectacle of intense 
interest to look over the large audiences and notice the 
rapt attention with which they listen to the preacher. It 
is an audience composed largely of laboring men, who 
seem deeply in earnest, and the various trades-unions have 
declared that never before has their cause been pleaded so 
effectively, or reached, through the disseminations of the 
press, so widespread an audience. Manufacturers, middle- 
men, “ sweaters,” and many of the great army of employ- 
ers of labor, have endeavored to break the force of these 
disclosures, but the words of the preacher seem to go on 
and on with ever-accelerating force. 
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A German Midsummer Festival 
By Vernon 


Ir is by no means a mere accidental coincidence that 
two of the most memorable festivals of the German eccle- 
siastical year—Christmas and the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist—fall on the 25th of December and the 24th of 
June, respectively, just half a year apart. The one com- 
memorates the nativity of the founder of Christianity, the 
other that of his great forerunner; the former is related to 
the winter, as is the latter to the summer, solstice; both 
remind us of the changing seasons, and both unite with 
their higher spiritual import reminiscences of the ancient 
rites of the German and Scandinavian mythology, re- 
calling the symbolic teachings of that pristine cult 
which consisted in the adoration of the deified powers 
of nature, and which only an authentic revelation 
could supplant. These two festivals find their counter- 
parts in Easter and Michaelmas, which bear a correspond- 
ing relation to the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. All 
are in some degree survivals of an ancient faith, which the 
early Christian missionaries, actuated by a very different 
spirit from that which too frequently prevailed among their 
successors, were wisely careful not to disturb so long as its 
preservation could be made consistent with the require- 
ments of the new theology. As the pagan festivals of the 
Saturnalia and the Sonnenwende, signalizing the com- 
mencement of the sun’s northward career, and betokening 
“the promise and potency ” of renewed life in the material 
world, were replaced in the Christian calendar by a 
memorial of the great spiritual awakening, so the “ Johan- 
nistag”” was substituted for the primitive and almost uni- 
versal celebration of the completion of the sun’s northerly 
course, and the arrival of the season of maturity and 
harvest. It is not surprising that, even after the lapse of 
so many centuries of more or less well-directed and effect- 
ive religious effort, conspicuous remnants of the antique 
worship still survive. In the dark and almost impenetrable 
glades of the Spreewald, where the aboriginal Wendish 
stock continues to flourish and bear fruit, stubbornly re- 
sisting all modern innovation—among the pine-clad declivi- 
ties of the Fichtelgebirge, or the rocky recesses and cavern- 
ous defiles of the Erzgebirge, whose highest peak bears the 
significant name of the Sonnenberg, or Sun Mountain, 
great stress is laid upon these yearly recurring festivals, 
and in scores of villages the Eve of St. John was cel- 
ebrated with the almost Mithraic incidents and adjuncts 
which have come down from a prehistoric time. For 
days before the anniversary all the inhabitants, from the 
revered and white-haired village patriarch down to the 
despised and neglected goat-herd, are busy in collecting 
billets of wood to aid in building the great bonfire to be 
kindled on the summit of the nearest hill; and, as free-will 
offerings only are available, and purchased contributions 
would desecrate the hallowed pile, this, in a region where 
every tree is looked upon as sacred, and even the cutting 
of a stick by the roadside is punished with a fine, is by no 
means so easy % matter as it seems. Drift-wood brought 
down by the mountain torrents, and decaying fragments of 
forest windfalls, are the chief sources of supply. Whether 
or not the strictly voluntary principle is violated by the 
young peasant girls who bribe the wandering peddlers with 
“cakes and ale”—small round cakes boiled in fat and 
prepared especially for the feast—to bring them their quota 
to contribute to the fire, is a question of ethics which I will 
not attempt to discuss. 

As the long twilight of St. John’s Eve begins to wane, 
the torch is applied to the inflammable pile on many a 
hill-top by the belle of the neighboring village, who must 
be, or this occasion at least, a maiden absolutely without 
reproach. In some localities these sudden illuminations 
may be seen springing up like signal fires through the 
gloaming, and dotting the dusky landscape in every direc- 
tion. The bigger the pile and the brighter the fire, the 
greater the honor to the little community which has pro- 
vided it. Faithless lovers, notorious busy-bodies, sharp- 
tongued gossips, and incorrigible loafers are excluded from 
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all participation in the ceremonies of the occasion. As the 
flame shoots up into the star-lit sky it is hailed with an out- 
burst of joyous applause ; the more vertical its course, the 
better are the prospects for the coming harvest. 


Alle Yahr ein gutes End, 
Wenn’s Johannisfeuer brennt! 


is the proverb which passes from lip to lip— 


Every year hath happy end, 
If St. John’s fire skyward tend. 


And if the harvest is already so far advanced that a sheaf 
of new ripe wheat can be thrown into the flames as an 
offering to Freya—the primeval goddess of love and fertil- 
ity, sister of the sun-god Freyr, and wife of Wotan, the 
presiding deity of the Northern Olympus—it is regarded as 
a highly favorable omen ; and, as the sparks fly upward in 
eddying circles, the jubilation breaks forth afresh. 

As the fire declines, and the heat becomes less intense, 
the young men bring brooms made of twigs, somewhat like 
those used for street-sweeping, tightly wrapped with straw 
and dipped in pitch, which they ignite at the glowing pile, 
and the “torch race,” the second part of the festival, 
begins. Running in a wide circuit around the fiery mass, 
and swinging their improvised torches wildly about their 
heads, they at length throw them, with a powerful jerk, 
high up into the warm summer air, through which they 
gyrate like Satanic kobolds, scattering sparks as they go, 
until they fall and are gradually extinguished at the base of 
the slope. Meanwhile the girls bring hoops of casks or 
barrels, wound with flax and smeared with tar, which they 
set on fire and roll down the hill, shouting with merriment 
as the blazing disks bound gaily over the unseen obstacles 
which line their path. Could anything more clearly denote 
the inner meaning of the festival or more fitly symbolize 
the sun’s declining course ? 

When the flames have so far subsided as to permit a 
close approach without involving serious danger, the final 
act of the festival commences; and the young people of 
both sexes invite their favorite companions to leap with 
them, hand in hand, over the glowing embers. Village 
etiquette makes the acceptance of such an invitation 
almost imperative ; and not infrequently a longing swain 
adopts this method of declaring his love for the chosen of 
his heart. In this part of the ceremony the participation 
of the elder villagers is of course entirely superfluous ; but 
no one leaves the scene without carrying with him one or 
more cinders from the sacred fire. These possess a pro- 
tective and defensive quality and charm equal to that of 
the fragments of the True Cross. Placed beneath the eaves 
of the dwelling they preserve it from fire and from light- 
ning stroke; laid under the threshold of the stable they bar 
the entrance against all witches and evil spirits; and in their 
presence and possession the gnomes and elves and goblins, 
which are the terror of the children of the forest, become 
harmless or beneficent fairies, who no longer exercise their 
magic arts in malice and mischief, but employ them only 
to favor and gratify their human neighbors. That such 
superstitions should, at this late day and in this enlight- 
ened age, survive, and constitute, as they unquestionably 
do, an important influence in determining the bent of the 
popular mind, and in directing fublic opinion, is propably 
on many accounts to be regretted; but they at least serve 
to render life picturesque. 

While we are on the subject of German superstitions 
it may not be out of place to mention that the 27th of 
June is Siebenschlaefertag—the day of the Seven Sleep- 
ers—which corresponds in the prophetic character popu- 
larly ascribed to it, to Saint Swithin’s Day in the British 
Islands, although that does not come until the 15th of 
July. Many are doubtless familiar with the Lowland prov- 
erb: 

Saint Swithin’s Day, gif ye do rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 

Saint Swithin’s Day, gif ye be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain nae mair. 


In like manner there is in Germany a very widely dif- 
fused and deeply-rooted conviction that if it rains on 
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the 27th of June it will rain more or less every day for 
seven weeks thereafter. And this idea is not by any means 
confined to the common people or the peasants, but finds 
firm believers in every class of society. The heavens are 
watched from morning until night of this day of destiny 
with anxious solicitude, for even a slight sprinkle of rain 
is regarded as possibly fatal not only to all prospects of 
outdoor pleasure for weeks to come, but perhaps even to 
the future of the harvest itself. It makes no difference 
that statistics, drawn from careful observations extending 
over the last half-century and more, show very clearly that, 
as it has happened, the average rainfall in the years in 
which Seven-sleeper Day has been showery or wet, has 
been somewhat less than in those in which the day has 
been altogether rainless.. Considerable pains have been 
taken to diffuse a knowledge of this fact among the farmers, 
but all efforts to eradicate their belief in a long-accepted 
maxim has been unavailing. I am unable to say why such 
peculiar significance is attributed to the day appointed by 
the Roman Church to commemorate the seven noble 
Christian youths of Ephesus, who, fleeing from the Decian 
persecution, and taking refuge with their faithful dog in a 
convenient cave, are fabled to have slept there almost two 
hundred and thirty years; that is, from about 251 of our 
era to 479, when they were discovered. Rip Van Winkle’s 
long nap in the Catskills was nothing to this. The poor 
dog, who stood during the entire period on guard at the 
entrance of the cavern, without food or sleep, was a model 
of untiring devotion; and it is pleasant to know that his 
faithful service has received enduring recognition not only 
in the Liber Sanctorum, but even in the Koran itself. 

It is strange to observe with what persistence these 
traditional ‘“ weather-rules”’ maintain their hold on the 
popular mind, notwithstanding repeated and conclusive 
demonstrations of their worthlessness and falsity. In 
Northern Italy, for example, the first twelve days of Janv- 
ary are supposed to indicate, in succession, the character 
of the twelve months of the year. If the first day is 
pleasant, so will the whole month of January be generally 
fine or fair; February will follow the type of the second 
day,andsoon. Of course, with these conditions, it is easy 
to demonstrate that the whole year will be like its first day, 
and that the prognosis is therefore necessarily untrust- 
worthy. But, as I have more than once discovered, the 
effort is a mere waste of breath, so far as its. effect on the 
mind of the Italian peasant is concerned. Popular meteor- 
ology is certainly anything but an exact science; and yet 
the people at large have far more confidence in its “ old 
saws,” even though they be not “wise,” than in all the 
“modern instances ”’ of the Weather Bureau. 
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Short Studies in Literature 
XXIV.—The Impulse Behind Expression 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


IF literature is an outcome of life it follows that with the 
increase of self-consciousness in the normal sense, and of 
freedom and fullness of expression, there will be a vast ex- 
pansion of literary activity. In earlier times the books of 
power were fewer because there were fewer persons who 
joined to the artistic instinct clear consciousness of what 
was in their own minds and hearts. The elect souls who 
attained self-knowledge spoke for a host of men and women 
who were silent because they had not come into complete 
possession of themselves. When any large number of per- 
sons in any race, at any time, attained this clear under- 
standing of what was in their own souls, this definite and 
luminous perception of their own relation to the world and to 
their fellows, there was a sudden outburst of literary activity 
and a powerful representation of life in art. In this country, 
after the struggle which secured national antonomy and de- 
fined the form of our political life, we gave ourselves mainly 
to the pressing and practical work of developing the con- 
tinent and our own life in harmony with new conditions. 
In the definite political issues which became open ques- 
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tions almost as soon as the Constitution was adopted, there 
was constant appeal to principles ; but, in the main, Amer- 
ican thought and energy were absorbed in the task of 
creating a new nation. The struggle which began in 1861 
developed national self-consciousness; it drove us to a 
searching examination of the political ideas and the govern- 
mental forms on which the American State rested. For the 
first time we understood clearly the real meaning of our polit- 
ical organization and the social life which it has developed. 
We began to rationalize our experience, and to strive for a 
philosophical statement of our life. The result has been a 
great and rapidly increasing literature relating to our history, 
our institutions, our political ideas, the working of our polit- 
ical system, our economic condition, our social life. We 
have come to national self-consciousness and consequently 
to self-expression. 

For self-consciousness and self-expression are as insep- 
arable as the genius of the composer and the music 
through which it reports itself, 1s the impulse of the sculp- 
tor and carven stone in which it stands revealed. As clear 
knowledge of self, full realization of personality, becomes 
general, the impulse and the faculty of expression cease to 
be the peculiar possession of a few elect spirits, and 
become the gift of a multitude. The highest manifestation 
of life, which we will call genius, remains a rare and mys- 
terious possession ; the fact that the English race has come 
to a large measure of self-knowledge has not given us 
another Shakespeare, but it has given us a vast expansion 
of literary expression, and a great group of effective writ- 
ers. Now, it is this general development of self-knowledge 
which characterizes modern life and reveals itself in the 
variety and diversity of modern literature. Humanity has 
come to a large measure of maturity. It has had a long 
history, which has been the record of its efforts to know 
its own nature, and to master the field and implements of its 
activity. It has made countless experiments, and has 
learned quite as much from its failures as from its successes. 
It has laboriously traversed the island in space where its for- 
tunes are cast; it has listened intently, generation after 
generation, for some message from beyond the seas which en- 
compass it. It has made every kind of venture to enlarge its 
capital of pleasure, and has often hazarded its gains for 
some nobler fortune of which it has dreamed. It has opened 
its arms to receive the joys of life, and missing them, has 
patiently clasped a crucifix. It has drank every cup of 
experience; won all victories, and suffered all defeats ; 
tested all creeds, and acted all philosophies; illustrated all 
baseness, and risen to the heights of all nobleness. In 
short, humanity has lived; not in a few persons, a few 
periods, a few activities ; but in countless persons, through 
long centuries, under all conditions. Some larger and 
more comprehensive idea of life surely lies in the mind of 
the modern world than ever defined itself to the 
men of earlier times. Humanity has much to learn, 
and its education is still perchance in its primary stages, 
but men have lived long enough to attain a fairly complete 
self-consciousness. Humanity has come to maturity, and to 
the self-knowledge which is the power of maturity. 

With maturity has come the impulse to expression ; for 
expression is the habit of civilized life. There is within 
us an instinctive recognition of the universal quality in 
thought and experience ; we feel that, in a sense, neither 
can be private property. They belong to the world, and even 
when we endeavor to keep them to ourselves they elude 
and escape us. No sooner is a thought expressed than a 
hundred men claim ownership in it. Thought is, so to 
speak, in the air, and often finds simultaneous expression 
in quarters most remote from each other. There is a 
large and noble consistency behind our fragmentary think- 
ing which makes us aware of some great order of things with 
which we are unconsciously working. Our lesser thought 
is sure, in the end, to be part of a larger thought. The 
same general tendencies are discoverable at almost any 
given time in science, art, philosophy, theology and litera- 
ture. The workers in the different fields are unwitting 
witnesses to a higher and more comprehensive truth than 
that which each is bent upon demonstrating. There is, 
in other words, a continuous revelation of ultimate things 
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through the totality of human activity and experience, and 
this revelation, which is co-extensive with human life, 
presses upon men for expression. Whether they aid or 
obstruct, it will utter itself ; behind all life it sets its mighty 
impulse, and nothing can resist it. With the expansion of 
modern life the expansion of literature was inevitable ; it 
was inevitable that new literary forms like the novel should 
be fashioned, that facts, hitherto suppressed or unobserved, 
should be brought to light, and that aspects of experiences’ 
hitherto unrecorded should suddenly enshrine themselves 


in art. 
B 
Public Baths for the Poor 


By George J. Manson 


A CERTAIN gentleman, with philanthropic aspirations, 
when told, by an enthusiastic brother, that the one way to 
accomplish the greatest good for the world was to “get 
next to the great popular heart,” replied that he found it 
impossible to do so, because—to put it in his own plain 
way—the popular heart was “so dirty.” From present 
indications it looks as if the gospel of cleanliness, twin 
brother to godliness, is to be practically preached to the 
poorest of New York’s poor, who, on that account, from 
the point of view of the philosopher just referred to, will 
be made more approachable by those who claim to have 
their interests at heart. We are about to enter upon the 
era of public baths. Water, soap and towels are to be 
made as free as the Gospel. Henceforth, nothing but 
hereditary antipathy will excuse the poorest tramp from 
availing himself of the most refreshing of all hygienic agents 
—a good bath. 

The most important enterprise of this kind is under the 
auspices of the “Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor.” They have erected a building on Center 
Market Place, between Grand and Broome streets, in the 
rear of Center Market. Allowing thirty minutes for a 
person to take a bath, the accommodations are sufficient for 
five hundred visitors in a day of ten hours. The baths 
are primarily designed for the poorest of the working 
classes who live in tenement-houses where there are no 
proper bathing facilities. ‘There will be accommodations for 
men and women. Tubs will be provided for women, but 
in the male department what is called the “spray system ” 
will be used, z. e. the bather stands up in a small apartment, 
the walls and floor of which are made of marble or tile, 
and allows the water to gently fall over him, the spraying 
apparatus being very much like that for a shower-bath, but 
placed in one corner of the apartment instead of over the 
head of the bather. A charge of five cents is to be made 
for each bath for those who can pay, and there will be free 
baths for those who cannot give this small sum. The 
visitors will be provided with soap and towels, and the 
accommodations will be excellent in every respect. This 
enterprise is the largest of the kind in the city. Its pro- 
moters expect to have as many as four or five hundred 
patrons every day and believe it is necessary to have a 
whole building devoted entirely to bathing purposes in 
order to effect the hygienic reform aimed at. 

Another interesting experiment in providing baths for 
the masses is to be made at the Demilt Dispensary, corner 
of Second Avenue and Twenty-third Street. About a 
dozen rooms or apartments are to be put in the basement 
of the building for the accommodation or the poor who 
come to the dispensary for free medical attendance. If 
this experiment is a success the whole of the lower half of 
the building will be fitted up as a bathing establishment. 
The spray system is to be used in preference to tubs, which, 
when they are in constant use, are with difficulty kept 
clean. The spray system is in use in nearly all the large 
public baths of Europe. It is said, too, that crockery 
bath tubs, the only kind that can be kept thoroughly clean, 
are very expensive. This is true as to the best grade of 
tubs of this variety, those used in private houses and made 
of the best quality of the ware. 

At the Demilt Dispensary the price of a bath will be 
ten or fifteen cents. The chairman of the committee hav- 
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ing charge of this enterprise does not believe that free 
baths, or baths for which only a very small charge is made, 
will prove asuccess. He argues that even the really poor 
put more value on a thing for which they have to pay a 
reasonable price than on a benefit they receive for nothing, 
or next to nothing, which is almost the same thing. No 
charity will succeed without the aid of money ; an enter- 
prise that has to be supported by donations, and by 
“ passing around the hat,” will not, in his opinion, accom- 
plish much good. At the Demilt Dispensary, for 
instance, where the sick poor come for advice and treat- 
ment, a charge of ten cents is made for the medicine pre- 
scribed, which sum the patient pays, unless he claims he is 
too poor to give that small amount. It is said that seven- 
tenths of the visitors pay the price requested; some of 
them do not pay on their first visit, but they say that they 
want to pay, and that they will do so, when able, in a few 
days—a promise which is nearly always kept. 

The promoters of the Demilt experiment are quite san- 
guine it will be successful, because the baths will be an 
adjunct to the work of the Dispensary. The doctors state 
that in a great many cases the poor patient needs water 
more than medicine. In such cases the practitioner will 
say to the visitor, gently, and with a certain amount of 
circumlocution, not enough, however, to obscure the sug- 
gestion, that he or she needs to have the pores opened by 
the process of ablution, for which there is a special depart- 
ment in the basement of the building. In this way, it is 
believed, that many patients who at first take their bath as 
a medicine will, in course of time, be led to enjoy it as a 
hygienic necessity. It must be borne in mind that a vast 
number of this class of people have a decided antipathy to 
water. One of the rules of our city hospitals is that before 
the patient is treated he must be given a bath. There 
have been instances of persons who, when they have been 
informed of this regulation, have left the establishment forth- 
with, preferring to endure their present physical ills rather 
than indulge in aqueous experiences that they knew not of. 

About a year ago Mr. John Brisben Walker, editor and 
proprietor of the enterprising New York magazine, the 
“ Cosmopolitan,” wrote an interesting article for his peri- 
odical in which he urged the necessity of public baths for 
the poor. He offered prizes of $200 each for the best 
designs respectively of three subjects—public baths for 
the poor, public laundries, and public co-operative kitchens. 
A score or more excellent designs were sent to the office 
of the “ Cosmopolitan,” and a number of the best of them 
were reproduced in last year’s August number of the maga- 
zine. At the request of Mr, Walker the following named 
prominent gentlemen met together and considered the 
subject of public baths generally: Bishop Potter, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., the Rev. James M. 
Ludlow, D.D., Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, Professor Boyesen, 
Mr. Erastus Wiman, Mr. Murat Halsted, Mr. Joseph A. 
Thatcher, Colonel John Cockerill, Mr. John Habberton, 
Mr. W. T. Comstock, the Hon. George F. Seward, Mr. 
Nugent Robinson. 

The design for a public bath which was favorably con- 
sidered by the Committee would involve the purchase of a 
piece of land for about $200,000; an additional $200,000 
would be expended in buildings and machinery. Upon 
this sum of $400,000 the permanent interest charge would 
be $10,000 per annum; to this would be added the water 
rents, fuel, and general operating expenses, though it is 
quite possible the city government would grant free water 
for such a purpose. According to Mr. Walker’s rough 
estimate the financial result of the enterprise would be 
something like the following : 


RECEIPTS 


Admission to 7-cent baths at 1,000 per diem 
==313,000 per annum, includes one towel 





and soap . $21,910 
Admission to I 5-cent baths at 300 ‘per diem 
==93,900 per annum, two towels, etc. . . 14,085 
Admission to Turkish and other baths esti- 
mated at1oo per diem at 25 cents ... 7,825 
Total receipts per annum - $43,820 
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PROBABLE DISBURSEMENTS}! 








Interest account . « $10,000 
Wages, coal and oil, lighting, ger 
eral disbursements . . 18,000 
Total . $28,000 
Apparent profit, which would probably be 
found only apparent, as such things gen- 
erally turn out at the end of the year . $15,820 


® 
A Yankee of the Highlands 


By Clarence Deming 


His name was Timothy Smithwick legally, “ Uncle Tim” 
colloquially. The affix “wick” to the familiar Saxon sur- 
name was a source of daily torment to Uncle Tim, whose 
neighbors, ever rurally obtuse to the blunting of a joke’s 
edge by repetition, used to ask him overmuch whether his 
“old name hadn’t been plain Smith and the wick put on 
after his ancestors had gone into the taller dip bizness.” 
To the writer, on the contrary, the “ wick” seemed to have 
a certain symbolic intensity ; for, as it is the very core and 
nucleus of the candle, so in Uncle Tim it denoted a char- 
acter cleaved from the very center of the old Yankee block 
—pithy, original, and of a human type now swiftly going 
out as railroads and newspapers come in. 

He lived to ripe age in a little Vermont village among 
the Green Mountains, where a few city families used to 
make their summer homes, among a class of farm Yankees 
far more crude and idiomatic amid their secluded high- 
lands than the Yankee southrons of Connecticut, to whom 
they traced back their stock. In outward personality he 
was unique among this unique race. Though hard work- 
ing and light eating, he was unmistabably fat. He 
wore the face of Bacchus, pointed by the nose of a Carth- 
aginian trireme, while gray locks, with the vaguest hint of 
their original saffron, were matted on his crown in a sort of 
capillary jungle. On the farm Uncle Tim was never a 
Brummell. His blunt, cowhide boots, assimilated by time 
to the yellow soil, had deeper furrows and sterner rigidness 
than those of his neighbors. His homespun pantaloons 
rose near to the armpits, held up by brief arcs of leather. 
“ They don’t give, but they don’t break, nuther,” was Uncle 
Tim’s terse encomium on these tough appendages. His 
straw hat was always our special wonder. Of vast disk, 
donned in May and doffed in late October, it had as many 
variations as the Vermont weather, in all kinds of 
which it was worn. At times its wide orb of brim was 
down in front and up behind ; at others, just reversed, and 
at still other times the whole circle was raised or lowered 
like an umbrella, to which it might be even more aptly 
likened, when the dark clouding of dust gave it a richer 
gloom with the advancing season. Near the season’s close 
a roughly serrated edge made the grotesqueness of his 
headgear complete. 

This was on the farm where Uncle Tim used to delight 
in being an apostle of undress. But at church one of his 
odd paradoxes of character revealed itself in a scrupulous 
neatness of attire, as it did also during his visits for jury 
duty to the near Shire town. The cocoon and moth are 
not more differentiated from each other than was Uncle 
Tim as farmer and as church-goer, and juryman. Why he 
so often got on juries, nobody ever seemed to know. In 
that judicial function he took the severest views of crime, 
and at last got to be as much dreaded by the prisoner's 
counsel as he was liked by the prosecuting attorney. Once 
he brought smiles even to the judge, when, after the 
accused had been conclusively proved insane, Uncle Tim, 
as foreman, still persisted in wording the verdict: ‘“ Guilty, 
but not responsible on account of insanity.” 

Uncle Tim was three times married, and each time by 
choosing an ill-tempered mate illustrated anew Dr. John- 
son’s aphorism of the triumph of hope over experience. 
It was told locally that when he asked the father of his 
last wife for leave to “keep company” the man replied: 





1Calculated upon experience of baths at ge, England, with allow- 
ances for difference of wages, price of coal, etc. 
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“But she’ll die of consumption.” “Don’t care if she 
does,’ was Uncle Tim’s verbal form of expressing not 
heartlessness, but the sincerity of his affection. 

Famed widely was Uncle Tim for his dialectical quaint- 
ness of phrase. Of a mean neighbor who had just inherited 
a legacy, he remarked, “ Some folks that git a legacy just 
set down on’t and don’t hatch out no more’n if ’twas a 
bad egg.” Of the Biblical story of Joshua and the Sun 
he gave at prayer meeting an exegesis to the effect that 
«he’d looked up and thought up that matter of the Sun’s 
standin’ still, and made up his mind that the sun wriggled 
a little when Joshua war’n’t lookin’.” Once I heard two 
little city toddlers call in Uncle Tim as arbitrator on the 
relative merits of their two flower beds. Uncle Tim eyed 
the rough little mounds quizzically, and in reply to a second 
query as to which was the better, replied, “ Nary one on 
them.” Invited once to dinner by a city cottager who 
wanted to pick up his nuggets of speech, he remarked of 
the consommé soup, that it was served “in plates awful 
deep, but A/ates,” adding that he preferred his soup “ in a 
bowl with an onion in’t; not jest pot licker.” At the 
same meal, when pie was served him with an upper crust, 
quoth Uncle Tim, “I like my pie bald.” Uncle Tim it was, 
too, who on his return from his pioneer trip to Boston, 
enlarged on the kindness and hospitality of her people, 
especially at the railroad station, where “ Everybody wanted 
me to take a kerriage.” Though “near” in his household, 
and by neighborhood repute “ keepin’ every shingle nail till 
the head fell off,” Uncle Tim was most charitable in service 
to the sick, and in the curious Yankee custom of “setting 
up” with the dead was esteemed “a gret hand at watchin’ 
corpse.” His reputation in this regard was only shadowed 
by his attempt one night to dislodge an intruding bat in 
the dead room, when he brought down on the body several 
lengths of stove pipe with their volumes of soot. Partly, 
no doubt, owning to his tempestuous marital experiences, 
he got a habit of saying “there’s a woman in it,”” whenever 
almost any untoward event took place. When his best 
cow died suddenly, his first impulsive comment was that 
set phrase, and sure enough the bovine autopsy showed 
that the animal had died from a feminine hair pin in its 
windpipe. 

Uncle Tim was never profane, and his venial proxy for 
the habit was “if I was a swarin’ man,I should cuss 
awful.” But he came near the sin on one of the black- 
lettered occasions of his life. He had gone down for the 
first time to the seashore, and in his best black suit was 
inspecting a fish oil factory, when a false step plunged him 
into a well-filled vat. Rescued promptly but too late for 
his venerated garments, he shouted out, how while stream- 
ing with the malodorous fluid, “Gosh durn everything 
that’s mor’n a minute long or a foot high.” 
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Pen Portraits of Popular Novelists 


Mr. Hall Caine at Home 
By Raymond Blathwayt 


It fell to my lot, very recently, to spend a week of close 
intercourse with this great English writer, the well-known 
author of “The Bondman,” “The Deemster,” and one 
whom I do not hesitate to designate as emphatically she 
novelist of the near future. Mr. Hall Caine has recently 
purchased a house and a plot of ground just outside the 
lovely little town of Keswick, in Cumberland, and it was 
here I stayed with him. The house is situated at the 
beautifully wooded foot of Latrigg, above which soars the 
cloud-capped summit of grim Skiddaw ; the study window 
looks out over Greta and Latrigg, and from the front of 
the house one catches a glimpse of Derwentwater, flashing 
in the sunlight, and across into the vale of Newlands 

Almost the nearest house is Chestnut Cottage, where 
Shelley lived in 1812. From the windows are visible the 
tree-tops of Greta Bank, once the home of the Calverts, 
and much mentioned in the Memoirs of Wordsworth 
Southey, DeQuincey, Shelley, etc., and also Greta Hall, 
where both Coleridge and Southey lived, in turn. Here in 
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the midst of these memories of the past lives the great 
novelist, and a notable figure he looked as he came forward 
to give me a genuine Cumbrian welcome. A tallish, well- 
set-up man is Mr. Hall Caine, albeit, manifestly, one whose 
spirit is at times greater than his bodily strength; for, as a 
friend of his once said, “his is a spirit that will one day 
cast up his body like an old shoe on the beach.” He is 


of a striking Elizabethan aspect, and as I looked at him, I - 


murmured to myself, “Why, it’s Shakespeare come to life 
again!” But his temperament is purely Celtic—eager, 
enthusiastic, feverishly anxious to be up anddoing. Many 
a time have I urged upon him the vital necessity of keeping 
strong guard and control over the imaginative half of a 
singularly powerful mind. He stands, as I see him, first in 
the midst of his little family, and I recall as in a picture the 
fine old father, descendant of a long line of Manx farmers, 
so proudly appreciative of his son’s genius, and the pretty 
simple-minded, laughter-loving, little woman, who is the 
chosen partner of her husband’s joys and sorrows, his 
failures and his many triumphs. And then, there is a 
ringing laugh, and in pretty affectation of the Cumbrian 
dialect, I hear a little voice sing out, “ Eh la-ad wheer ista 
gaen—ista gaen yum?” and golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
“ Little Sunlocks ” comes rushing down stairs. 

In the study where I spent much of my time, there are 
numerous relics of poor D. G. Rossetti, Hall Caine’s great 
friend, who died in his arms, and who was one of the first . 
to discover the genius and power of the now world-famed 
author. There is the great sofa on which the poet was 
want to spend many weary hours of a suffering life, and 
above the writing case is the cast of his face taken after 
the last sad scene at Broad Stairs. Many a time in the 
deep stillness of the midnight, surrounded only by the 
silence of the eternal hills, have I sat writing with this 
ghastly memorial of the dead poet gazing down upon me. 
The room is full of old oak cabinets and tables collected 
by Mr. Caine himself, and in a corner hangs the lantern 
borne by Eugene Aram on that fateful night when he went 
forth with the brand of Cain upon his brow, a relic 
which was given to Mr. Caine by his old friend, Lord 
Houghton. Although like Southey, absorbed in literary work, 
and with but few pleasures, Mr. Caine took me on many 
a delightful walk among those hills and dales he loves so 
well, and the talks we used to have gave me many a glimpse | 
into his well-stored mind, though I do not for a moment 
mean that I agreed with all he said. He was frequently 
far too romantic for my practical mind, and a certain 
aggressive dogmatism which crops up now and again in his 
finest writings would call forth all the independent assert- 
iveness of my own nature. But, as a rule, the man 
was wonderfully true in his remarks, and always sing- 
gularly fair-minded, and willing to see and hear the reason 
of the other side. We stood, he and I, one summer day, 
in the center of a great Druid circle, from which a grand 
view is to be obtained, and which stands in a perfect 
amphitheater of hills, and whence one sees Helvellyn, 
Great How at its feet, covered with larches, as well as the 
enchanted rock at the foot of the vale of St. John, men- 
tioned by Scott in the “ Bride of Triermain.” From this 
point also one sees the village of Threlkeld, lying on the 
plain towards Penrith; on the north is Blencathara, or 
Saddleback, a lovely glen beneath Longscarth, and the 
heights of Skiddow, capped by vapor. On the west are 
the peaks of Derwentwater, Grisedale, the Catbells, Walla 
Crag, and Great Garth to the extreme west. Finer sights 
there may bein the fair country of England, although I 
doubt it, but none could be more varied. As I gazed 
upon it, I said to my companion: “ All this beauty, and 
the sublimity of it, must give their strength and depth and 
earnestness to your books, Mr. Caine. Do you not feel 
as you write how splendid a mission is that of the novel- 
ist?’ His reply was very emphatic: “A novel,” said he, 
“should be an epoch in a man’s life. I do so believe in 
the ethical purpose of fiction. It is not only to amuse, it 
must instruct, it must build up, its influence should be 
with men always for the highest and best. I know you 
think I am gloomy sometimes, but it is only because I 
have seen, and I know in real life, all great natures are 











oppressed, by the ‘feeling of sin that haunts them. But 
you will own that with me right is always triumphant, even 
if it is only over the open grave.” “Well,” I replied, 
“but you must remember that Sidney Smith said the frrs¢ 
and only real function of a novel was to amuse.” Mr. 
Caine shook his head. “I am not going to say that this 
is a more earnest generation than that of Sidney Smith, 
that men demand their homilies not only from the pupit, 
or the stage, or Mr. Mudie’s library, or ‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” but I do say that it would be a pitiful thing if in an 
age when fiction has swallowed up many other forms of 
literature, as Aaron’s rod swallowed up all other rods, 
the first and only business of fiction should be to amuse. 
Of course one can carry the ‘serious’ intent of a novel 
too far, but Carlyle put it well in speaking of Scott’s nov- 
els when he said: ‘Not profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for edification, for building up or elevating in any 
shape ; the sick heart will find no healing here—the heroic 
that is in all men, no divine, awakening voice.’ I do not 
accept that strong judgment in its entirety. I reject his 
application, but I accept his principle. To this touch- 
stone all worthy fiction must be brought. Look at Shakes- 
peare, who touches every problem of life, every mystery of 
death, the secret of sorrow, the existence of sin. He lives, 
because in his fiction he represents every aspect of human 
life. The ultimate test of fiction is not its power or charm, 
or its fidelity to life, but its value as a guide to life. Rich- 
ardson, for instance, the author of ‘ Pamela,’ began and 
ended with an ethical intent in all he wrote.” “ All this is 
well,” I replied, as I gazed upon the sunlit landscape 
lying at our feet, for we were by this time climbing a steep 
hillside, “ but do you not think that so much didactic pur- 
pose injures the artistic quality of the story?” “No, no 
no! it might be so in the hands of a bad worker, but does 
the ethical intent of Clarissa Harlowe injure that book ? 
The fact is, a book should mean something ; a novel, as any 
other book, must be brought to some test. It either means 
something or nothing. A novel that means nothing has 
no right to exist. Any man can string a series of incidents 
together. But those incidents must feach.” “Then what 
do you think are the highest and best purposes of fiction, 
Mr. Caine ?” 

“* Not in my judgment the purpose of the so-called theo- 
logical novel, that I take to be polemical; nor even a social 
novel discussing passing phases of political novel. The 
highest purpose is indicated by that passage in Carlyle, to 
discuss the great, deep problems that pertain to human 
life as such, man’s position in the universe, the solemnities 
of life, of death and of eternity. Let not a writer forget 
that there are such things in the world as love and hate, 
sorrow and sin, and, above all, the great mystery of pain, 
the greatest fact of human life, because it brings out all 
that is highest and noblest in the worthy sufferer. Perfect 
through suffering, that is my favorite text.” A stillness fell 
upon us both, for at this moment we stood in the little 
churchyard of old Naddle Church, “ which,” said Mr. Caine, 
“stands higher than any other church in England.” 

Nothing surely can exceed the lonesome sweetness and 
isolated beauty of this church and churchyard. It is liter- 
ally Wordsworth’s churchyard among the mountains. 
No house near, none to be seen, except far down the vale ; 
only gloomy Blencathara and heavy Skiddaw visible above 
it, the breath of mountain heather in the wind, the bleat 
of sheep and lowing of cattle. Beyond all words impres- 
sive is the deep stillness that is there, a stillness you can- 
not get upon the ocean, where, however calm the night, 
there is yet “ the sound of many waters.”’ The stillness of 
the mountains is impressively awful. To realize the beauty 
of this spot as a place of burial one has but to think as one 
stands in it of some London churchyard in the thick of 
narrow streets, noisy with traffic, dense with crowds, chil- 
dren sporting over it, dogs playing in it, oath and foul 
language echoing in it—and this, a little tiny building of 
rough gray, native stone, a porch covered with foliage and 
surrounded by moss-covered tombs. 

At one period the churchyard must have been a very 
little place. It has undergone enlargement, and at its 
margin stands a stone bearing the inscription: “To the 
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glory of God, and for the last long sleep of the Dalesmen 
i’ St. John’s Vale.” Here in the spot he loves so well, and 
where he goes so often to meditate, we will leave Hall 


Caine. 
A Loss of Personality 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


A MARKED characteristic of the late Richard Grant 
White, brought out conspicuously in Mr. Church’s clever 
article in a recent issue of the “ Atlantic,” was his lack of 
pride in his distinction as a literary man. He desired to be 
known as Richard Grant White the gentleman, not as 
Richard Grant White the author. He had no fellowship 
of craft, no spirit of comradeship for other literary men 
because they were literary men. He belonged to the 
Authors’ Club, it is true, but it required quite a little urg- 
ing to induce him to join it. Those who knew him inti- 
mately say that he carried this aversion to mere literary 
fame further than Mr. Church has suggested. It was not 
because he did not appreciate good literary work, or be- 
cause he did not appreciate himself. It was simply because 
he drew a broad line of distinction between himself and his 
work. He thought the man more than his work. He de- 
tested “shop.” Dependent as he was on writing for a 
livelihood, literary work was to him genuine “ shop” work. 
For that reason talk of it was banished from his family 
circle. He seldom, if ever, discussed literary topics with 
his wife and children. Hedid not know whether the mem- 
bers of his family read what he wrote or not. Coming in 
late one evening, so he told an intimate friend, he noticed 
that one of his sons was buried in a book. Something led 
him to suspect—perhaps the cover—that it was one of his 
own books. He tiptoed across the room, looked over his 
son’s shoulder, and discovered that it was his novel, ‘‘ The 
Fate of Mansfield Humphreys.” He never knew whether 
his son finished the story, or whether, after a page or two, 
he threw it down exclaiming (as he [Mr. White] put it): 
‘“‘Well, the old gentleman does write a lot of rot!” 

No one can fail to be struck by the fact that in this trait 
Mr. White was consistent with his hatred of other vulgar- 
isms, though he carried the feeling to undoubted excess. 
We are reaching a point in this. still crude civilization of 
ours where all individuality is merged in one’s business, 
activity, or status (financial), where there is no identifi- 
cation aside from the business, activity, or status. Philan- 
thropist Smith, Dude Jones, or Millionaire Robinson—a 
man’s fad or money determines him. Or, if it be merely 
his business, it is Pill-maker Smith, Author Jones, or Banker 
Robinson—which is the same thing. It used to be John 
Smith, the philanthropist, or Charles Jones, the million- 
aire, or Frederick Robinson, the pill-maker—a form of phrase 
implying the possibility that philanthropy, wealth, and pill- 
making were, after all, incidents, though important ones, in 
the careers of Smith, Jones,and Robinson, who might be 
men well worthy of recognition for themselves alone. The 
newspapers shortened up the after-phrase, and have thus 
unconsciously led to the complete identification which has 
ended individuality. As Mr. Blank, a New Yorker who 
valued himself for himself much as did Richard Grant 
White, complained to a friend not long ago: “ Formerly I 
used to be known as‘ Banker Blank, of Blank & Co. ;’ now! 
am known, since I have gone in for that sort of thing, as 
‘ Yacht-owner Blank, of the Starlight.’ Iam never known 
as ‘ Blank Blank, Esquire.’” 

We sometimes deprecate the absurd rage for cheapened 
titles of high sound, which leads the most commonplace, 
worthy citizens to seek so diligently to be called “ Captain” 
or “ Colonel” or “ Grand Patriarch ” or “ Sir Somebody ” of 
some mystic order. But what is all this—and its name is 
legion—beside the quiet, unobstrusive way in which every 
mark of individuality is being effaced, through the growing 
popular habit of turning all noteworthy or advertised men 
into dummies distinguished only by the tag? To talk 
“ shop”—that is bad. But to come asa people, without really 
knowing it, to think “ shop” of all of whom one reads—that 
is infinitely worse, infinitely more vulgarizing. 
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A Jinrickisha Journey 


By William 


TOOK passage in a steamer the commander of 
which was an American who, on the day before, had 
married a sea-going widow of Shanghai. This was 
to be the honeymoon voyage, for which the day 
opened with a cold rain and a northeast wind 
blowing a gale. I was carried to the steamer 

in a jinrickisha—a miniature gig, or it may be called 
a great baby carriage, having steel springs, two large, 
slender wheels, and a moveable paper hood; the whole 
being so evenly poised when the passenger is seated that 
the man who runs between the shafts has no weight to sup- 
port, At the wharf a crowd of people were waiting to give 
the newly-married twain a noisy send-off, and as the ship 
swung out into the Woosung river she was saluted by the 
running explosions of fire-crackers, whirligigs, and fuses 
hanging from bamboo poles. In the smoke and din of this 
honeymoon rejoicing, I said good-by to China. 

On the morning of the third day Japan was in sight; 
the gale had blown out; the sun was shining, and our ship 
was threading her way through quiet waters, between green 
islands, and under cliffs covered with verdure. After call- 
ing at Nagasaki she steamed up the coast and at daylight 
next morning anchored in the Straits of Shimonisaki. No 
one but the Japanese purser was allowed to go ashore. A 
cargo of rice in straw packages was brought to the ship in 
large scows, and, having taken it aboard, she passed 
through the inland sea and anchored at Kobe, a European 
settlement adjoining the native city of Hiogo. ‘Thence 
she pursued her voyage to Yokohama without me, for I 
had concluded to make the journey to that city in jinricki- 
shas by the highway called the Tocaido. 

The Tocaido is a broad macadamized road extending 
along the southern shore of the island of Niphon from 
Shimonisaki to the city of Tokio. It was built centuries 
ago; it is shaded by large and ancient cedar trees; it 
skirts the seashore, traverses mountains, crosses rivers on 
stone bridges, passes through many populous towns and 
small villages, which afford such accommodation to trav- 
elers as Japanese customs demand. As no foreigner was 
allowed to make the journey except by permission of the 
government, I obtained from the Japanese foreign office 
passports to travel overland under these conditions: to 
obey all the police regulations of the country, not to 
engage in trade, not to commit matrimony, nor any dis- 
turbance, nor to be longer on the way than forty days, and 
to return my passports on reaching Yokohama. 

Some of the preparations for this journey of 350 miles, 
which would occupy seven days, were made at Kobe, 
although the start was to be taken at Kiyoto, a large city 
fifty miles east of Kobe and connected with it by a rail- 
road. As my party, which now numbers three travelers, 
was not likely to find in the hosteleries on the road such 
food as would be needed, I bought canned soups and meats, 
crackers, pickles, cheese, butter, sugar, pepper, salt, tumblers, 
plates, spoons, knives, forks, two round loaves of wheat 
bread, each about two feet in diameter, and a foot thick, 
and a few pounds of China tea. 

I engaged a guide and interpreter to go with us. He 
was one of those modernized young men, sprouts of “ New 
Japan,” who have discarded the graceful native costumes 
for unsuitable European clothes. He had a faint moustache, 
a red cravat, patent leather shoes, and a switch cane. It 
was not long before a reason was fovnd for dismissing 
him. In his place I took a natural Jap at the price of one 
yen a day and his passage expenses to be paid back to 
Kiyoto. He wore Japanese clothes and knew his proper 
place in the traveling train. He said he was a cook. 
Experience with him on the journey showed that he knew 
how to boil water and to make tea. He said “ Yes, 
master,” and ‘No, master,” and spoke a few other Eng- 
lish words with an articulation not easily understood. 

After these preparations for the journey had been made, 
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we took the railway train to Kiyoto, where, on showing the 
passports to the gateman at the station, we were allowed to 
pass into the city. Here we were at once saluted by the 
cries of jinrickisha men, each man expressing by gesticula- " 
tions and a few English words an eagerness to carry us 
with our baggage and stores to wherever we desired to go. 
Though noisy and alert for a trade, they were respectful 
to us and to each other. They loaded our stores and bag- 
gage into jinrickishas, while we got into others and were 
whirled rapidly away. A half-hour’s ride through streets 
as clean as a garden walk, in which there is never a horse 
or a beast of burden to be seen, brought us to the Maru- 
yama Hotel, a house on a hill-side, overlooking the city, 
and kept by a Jap in the English style of hotel keeping as 
he comprehends it. 

Our jinrickishas left us at the foot of the hill. We 
clambered up a paved walk and entered the courtyard. A 
bright Japanese boy came at once to the open door and 
said, “Good morning, gentlemen! you wants a room ?— 
eh?” This was Matty, master of ceremonies, guide, inter- 
preter, and friend to the stranger who comes within the 
gates ef the Maruyama; the handy go-between connecting 
the guests of the house and the host, who was as ignorant 
of our language as we were of his, the ignorance of each 
being a profit to Matty. On a table in the public room I 
found a small book containing names and notes written by 
travelers who had tarried at the hotel. I noticed under 
one of the names this warning: “Look out for the Japan- 
ese boy that speaks English!” This was a warning of 
which Matty was ignorant because he could not read it. 
So we looked out for him and he looked out for us. 

As the house was empty of guests, we had a free choice 
of its accommodations. The sleeping rooms, which were 
plainly furnished with American bedsteads and _ beds, 
opened by paper covered sliding doors upon a balcony high 
above ground, and commanded a view of the valley in 
which Kiyoto is situated. From the balcony we could 
look down over the black-tiled roofs of houses and temples, 
over gardens and parks, and the crowded streets of this 
most interesting and picturesque city of Japan. 

After spending a week here, we engaged jinrickishas for 
the overland journey. We required four for ourselves and 
the guide, with two for the baggage and provisions. Two 
men are to draw each jinrickisha, one by the shafts and 
the other running ahead in tandem style, harnessed to the 
carriage by a cord which is knotted to the shafts and 
passes over his shoulder like a collar. The price to be 
paid for each man, including his jinrickisha, is seven sen a 
ri. A ri is about two-and-a-half miles. The men want ten 
sen, but I have learned not to pay for anything the price 
asked for, and that sen a ri is the price paid for jinrickishas 
running on the mail service. A sen is a hundredth part of 
a Japanese yen, or paper dollar. The cost of these paper 
dollars purchased with our drafts on London was about 
seventy cents each. At this rate each of our jinrickisha 
men-horses running fifty miles a day received the value of 
ninety-eight cents in gold. He harnessed, stabled, grained, 
and groomed himself, and was entirely satisfied with the 
compensation. 

When the men start upon a journey their dress usually 
consists of a white cloth passed between the legs and 
wound tight around the waist; a blue cotton shirt, and 
under it a cotton chest protector hanging from the neck 
and held in its place by a strap buttoning on the back; 
sometimes a blue and white handkerchief is bound in a 
twist around the head. Sometimes they wear blue cotton 
trousers, and sometimes none at all. The feet are bare, or 
shod with sandals made of rice straw. As the men became 
warm by running this clothing is drawn off, piece by piece, 
until there is nothing left upon the body but the waist 
cloth, Those who run with the jinrickishas are of all 
ages. The forms of some of them are tall, erect, pliant, 
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and well proportioned. The forms of others are ugly, the 
muscles of their arms and legs being developed in great 
protuberances, and their bodies marked with the scars of 
eruptive sores which it is said this running and hauling 
labor causes. They have no intemperate habits. They 
stop frequently on the way at “tea houses” to eat rice and 
tea, which is always kept ready in lacquered pails for service. 
At night they wrap themselves in a blanket, which is car- 
ried under the jinrickisha seat with an oiled cloak, and go 
to sleep upon a floor. While at work they show the cheer- 
ful disposition which is natural to their race. There is no 
envious rivalry among those who are traveling in the same 
train. As they run they chat with each other and bandy 
compliments. They yield the lead of the train to that one 
of their companions who first takes it, and never press him 
to go faster in order to compel him to keep the place. 
When traveling in the night each jinrickisha carries a paper 
lantern, hanging from the shafts in accordance with public 
law. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of a bright April day we 
began to load our luggage, our stores, and ourselves into 
six jinrickishas, bound for Yokohama. Some of these 
vehicles were more roomy than others, and it was a ques- 
tion which each traveler had to decide for himself whether 
it will be more comfortable to ride fifty miles to-day in this 
jinrickisha or in that one. Then all the luggage was 
sorted, packages were condensed, and the whole was 
stowed, unstowed, and stowed again, in order that the load 
might balance, so that no weight should fall upon the man 
in the shafts. At last the confusion incident to the begin- 
ning of such a journey was ended. Each of us was seated 
in a jinrickisha, the runners stood in the shafts, the leaders 
in the leading cords, and I gave the signal to start. 

“Sayonara,” farewell, we shouted to those we were leav- 
ing, and turning our backs on Matty, who ran after us with 
-a package of salt belonging to our stores, as if he would 
sprinkle the tail of our caravan in the expectation of catch- 
ing us again, we trotted down the hill in a single line, and 
passing at a good pace through the streets of Kiyoto, we 
were soon rolling over the great public highway, the old 
thoroughfare of ancient Japan—the Tocaido. It is crowded 
with Japanese travelers going in opposite directions; men 
and women, some of them with babies strapped upon their 
backs ; little babies looking at the busy world over their 
mothers’ shoulders ; children also tottling along under the 
weight of their mother’s babies, for in a Japanese family of 
large numbers it is customary for the elder child to carry 
the next born until it can walk. Some travelers are riding 
in jinrickishas, but the multitude are on foot; some are 
carrying a bamboo staff, a parcel tied up in a blue cotton 
cloth and the ever-present umbrella, with which they shade 
their headr from the sun. No one wears a hat, and as for 
bonnets or milliner’s head-dresses, no place could be found 
for such a thing upon the head of any woman born in 
Japan. 

Not a horse, nor a cow, nor any beast of burden was to 
be seen on the Tocaido. We met post runners and mes- 
sengers with dispatches striding along the road, carrying 
their packet of letters or papers tied to the end of a long 
bamboo stick resting on their shoulders. We met bare- 
legged men trundling barrows, others carrying baskets filled 
with fresh clover, flowering plants, oranges, sweet potatoes, 
radishes, fish, billets of wood, straw packages of rice, char- 
coal, and various wares intended for the city market. 
Others, grunting a guttural chant, which sounded like the 
words “ Heave-o-lugga !” “ Heave-o-lugga!”” to which they 
walked in a slow step, were toiling along with boxes and 
«casks of merchandise, suspended in rope slings from large 
bamboo sticks supported on their shoulders. An hour’s 
run of seven miles brought us to the town of Otsu at the 
foot of Lake Bewa, where we rested. All the way we met 
-squads of travelers thronging the Tocaido. And during 
each day of our journey we were constantly meeting de- 
tachments of the itinerant multitude going east and going 
west, a bright panorama of active life which appeared to 
have no end. At night we pulled up at a yadoya, or pub- 
lic inn, where our guide was allowed to cook our meals on 
the public braziers over a fibre of charcoal, and we were 
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permitted to make ourselves at home, as if we were the 
lords of the manor. Here we slept in our own blankets in 
rooms floored with straw mats and walled by sliding paper 
sashes and lighted by a shaded oil lamp. Sometimes the 
sashes were gently moved aside and a Japanese face 
peeped in, for we were objects of curiosity to the inmates 
of the house as much as they were to us. 

The first gang of runners harnessed to our jinrickishas 
traveled two days, when I discharged them and took a new 
gang. Every town has its jinrickishas and jinrickisha men, 
Their strength and endurance are wonderful. Our first 
team ran from Kiyoto to Kuwana, a distance of one hun- 
dred miles, in the first two days of the journey, between 
the hours of eight in the morning,and six in the evening, 
stopping frequently on the road. At the end of the second 
day they appeared to be as fresh as when they started from 
Kiyoto. Some of them would go no farther, being desirous 
to return home; others wanted to go through to Yoko- 
hama. I found it advantageous to change men and car- 
riages every day, hiring those belonging to the district in 
which we were traveling. On the fifth day of our journey, 
the men drew us sixty-four miles, from Hamamatsu to 
Yeshiri; on one stage of this day’s journey they traveled 
eight miles in an hour. It was a bright, cool day, and I 
noticed that wheat in the fields was headed, clover was 
tall, and azalias were in bloom. There were many plan- 
tations of tea on the roadsides, in which men and women 
were at work. At Yeshiri the public inns were full of 
noisy travelers; so we rode to the headquarters of the 
police, and, showing our passports, we requested to be fur- 
nished with lodgings for the night. An officer was detailed 
to go with us, who conducted us to the house of a private 
family, which gave for our use their entire second floor, the 
attic, consisting of one large room. Here our beds were 
made on the floor; our supper, cooked by the assistance 
of the family downstairs, was spread on small lacquered 
tables, and the dark-eyed daughters of the house came up- 
stairs and sat on the floor beside us smiling to see the 
Americans eat bread and butter. 

The villages through which the Tocaido runs keep this 
highway clean and free from obstructions. Along the road 
telegraph wires are supported by neat tripod poles, on each 
of which is painted its number in both Japanese and 
Arabic figures. There are no highways in the United 
States so as clean and smooth as Tocaido, and if the char- 
acter and condition of public roads is an index of civiliza- 
tion, the people of Japan must be the civilized people and 
those of the United States the barbarians. As we rode 
day after day, I noticed that the out-door occupations of 
the people were drying fish, and drying teas, sowing rice, 
bleaching laces, spinning and weaving cloths, and in every 
village they were dyeing blue cotton and stretching them 
on frames to dry by their house doors. 

At one point of our journey we abandoned the jinricki- 
shas and took a large sail-boat to cross the wide ferry at 
Arai. The wind was light, the tide was against us, and we 
arrived at the further side after dark. No jinrickishas 
were waiting for us. I stood on the beach shouting for 
them long and loud. At last the cry reached the sleepy 
ear of the little village, and jinrickisha men rallied to meet 
us. That night we rode until nine o’clock. The next 
afternoon at Nisusaka we again abandoned the jinrickishas 
to cross a mountain on foot, the road being too steep for 
vehicles. Reaching Mishima at noon we exchanged jin- 
rickishas for kagas. These are open baskets suspended 
from poles resting on the shoulders of men and in these 
our train was carried up the precipitous mountains of 
Hakone. It was long after dark when we arrived at the 
hotel by the Hakone Lake, our arrival being in the shape 
of a triumphant procession, in which flaming bamboo 
torches were carried by men walking on each side of the 
kagas to light the way. The next afternoon, after descend- 
ing the other side of the mountains, we resumed _jinricki- 
shas, and as we approached Yokohama from Odawara, 
where we slept on the seventh day of our journey, we met 
horses on the road shod with straw shoes, and English- 
built vehicles, and persons in European dress, and many 
indications of our approach, to European influences. 
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The Home 
The Leverage of Love 


“THE intimate relationship between men and women is 
always complex, and with the highest ideals their life 
together is often a series of readjustments.” This sentence 
began a criticism on a recent novel in a literary journal 
recognized alike for its common sense and its literary 
quality. Few people would read the sentence without 
stopping to think. It is one of those signals that force 
mental activity and start an entirely different line of 
thought from that intended. Probably a lack of adjust- 
ment has been at the bottom of nine-tenths of the matri- 
monial failures among people of intelligence and refine- 
ment. For not all matrimonial failures are made public. 
Where there is strength of character there is endurance. 
People of marked individuality do not asa rule give up 
easily, but in all intimate relations yielding is the secret of 
happiness where no question of morals is involved. 

Two people inheriting entirely different temperaments, 
educated under entirely different conditions, and with 
entirely different aims, are in a moment made one in inter- 
est, one in responsibility, yet remain two individuals in 
temper, tastes, and probably convictions, still retaining 
different standards. The wonder is not that so many 
marriages prove failures, but that so many are suc- 
cesses; that in the relation, inspiration and purpose 
are given ; that lives grow richer and deeper through the 
relation. 

The stronger each individuality the greater the responsi- 
bility for the happiness of the family. Where love is the 
guide, love strong and true, the purpose becomes not only 
happiness, but helpfulness ; the desire is to bring to each 
a higher conception of life, and higher standards of living. 

In a novel recently published the wife began her mar- 
ried life with a desire to obliterate her own nature, to so 
merge herself into her husband’s life that in every thought 
and impulse they would be one. Every gift of mind and 
body she consecrated to her husband, a brilliant, ambitious 
man. To accomplish his plans, her beauty, her mental 
power, her social graces were developed, not because they 
gave her pleasure, but because they ministered to his success. 
She smothered every natural desire, because she thought 
he did not wish it realized ; when maternity came to her, 
she refused to accept it, because she thought her appear- 
ance in society at that particular time was necessary to her 
husband’s political success; and at her husband’s request 
she sold her charms to win his one opponent to a political 
“job.” Step by step she had “adjusted ” herself to her 
husband’s wishes, expressed or imagined, until both lost 
their moral bearings. Her woman’s intuition saw the end, 
but a wild unreasoning desire to help her husband’s every 
purpose, though her moral sense rebelled, brought the 
inevitable result. There was much that was unnatural and 
melodramatic in the book, but there was a lesson for every 
wife. Many a woman in bitterness sees a husband degen- 
erate morally, and keeps silent because she does not wish 
to break a surface peace. Many a husband sees his wife 
grow more selfish and worldly, and ministers to this 
degeneracy, when true love would adjust strength to weak- 
ness and save from destruction. 

Adjustment does not mean yielding, it means _build- 
ing—building for self and the one dearer than self. 
If death could be warded off by any act of self-sacri- 
fice, would love hesitate! Is there not a moral death 
more cruel than physical death. Love is the fulfill- 
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ing of the law, and there is a law of penalty as well 
as of grace. Love that will not stretch an arm to save, 
approaches weakness, or, worse, selfishness. No wife ever 
fulfilled her duty to her husband, when she blinded herself 
to one weakness that robbed him of power. It is not easy 
for love to set free an arrow that causes pain, perhaps 
what is harder to bear, mortification, butit is not worth the 
name if it hesitates when moral and spiritual growth de- 
pends on the power to fight together to overcome evil. 
There must be a unity so complete that no weakness 
can exist in one that does not affect the happiness of the 
other, if the marriage is to be what it should be. 

To be acquiescent to evil is to strengthen it. To 
struggle against it is to retard its victory, if not to over- 
come it. 


“ Why, conquering may prove as lordly and complete a thing 
In lifting upward, as in crushing low.” 


“When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
Face to face, silent, drawing nearer,” 


sang the woman and the poet for whom love broke the 
chains of death. Her life was one constant prayer that she 
might be a power to him whom she loved. The response 
proves how the strength of loving made the loved one 
strong. 


“ My perfect wife, my Leonor, 
Oh, heart my own, oh, eyes mine, too, 
Whom else would I dare look backward for, 
With whom beside would I dare pursue 
The path gray heads abhor? 


“« My own, confirm me! If I tread 
This path back, it is not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that, by its side, 
Youth seems the waste instead.” 


The love that brings strength to weakness, victory where 
defeat would have come were it not present, is love that 
adjusts not only the material things of life to minister to 
its object, but rouses the spiritual, 


“So, earth has gained by one man the more, 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain, too.” 
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Children’s Associates 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


THE question “ Who shall be our children’s associates ?” 
presents a serious problem to mothers, both in the city and 
in the country. In the vea/ country there is usually little 
choice. The children who attend the district school make 
companions of their schoolmates, and in the enforced 
loneliness of the country the few young people the neighbor- 
hood possesses generally become intimate. Here, too, 
there is seldom much difference in social position or in 
culture. With few exceptions, the sons and daughters of 
farmers meet on an equal footing, and there are no openly 
acknowledged degrees in rank. 

In the country town the lines are more closely drawn, 
and the importation of strangers who become residents, at 
once lays the basis for social grades. Every one knows or 
tries to know about every one else, and this familiarity 
often sows the seeds of distrust of new comers and breaks 
the society of a town into cliques. Even in early child- 
hood the boys and girls go with “this or that set,” and the 
habits of association thus formed linger through life. 

But it is in the large cities that parents find most diffi- 
culty in choosing their children’s associates. For the 
thoughtful father and mother who appreciate the impor- 
tance to children of early influences and companionships 
there often arise cruel embarrassments in the selection of 
suitable playmates for the little ones of the household. 
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There are so many considerations to be taken into account. 
Not only the present effect upon the child, but the future 
bearing upon social position must be contemplated. 

Naturally enough, sons usually cost the parents less 
anxiety in this respect than do daughters. The boy, after 
he begins his school days, has more or less freedom of 
choice in the matter of playmates, and so long as the 
morals of his school and sidewalk comrades are untainted, 
he seems to derive little harm from the companionship. 
He leaves the circle of their influence when he enters the 
door of his home, and if his surroundings there are refining 
and elevating, he seldom gets any lasting harm from his 
rough-and-tumble sports with his fellows. Such intercourse 
is but a preparation for his future. It is not to be expected 
that he should always be guarded and shielded. He must 
go out into the world and fight and conquer for himself. 
The mother can only equip him with counsel and prayer, 
and endeavor to win and hold his confidence by impressing 
upon him by deed as well as by word that her love and 
sympathy are always ready for him. 

I do not intend to intimate by this that there is to be no 
supervision exercised over a boy’s associates. As I pre- 
mised, their morals must be good. They must be clean- 
mouthed, honest, and, if possible, truthful. Anything else 
that can be added in the line of good behavior, of correct 
manners, of grammatical speech, is so much clear gain, but 
these refinements cannot always be found, and if a boy is 
entirely unobjectionable in other respects, they should not 
be made a sine gua non. 

With a girl the case is entirely different. Her play- 
ground is not—or ought not to be—the street. Those 
whom she makes her associates must be admitted within 
the circle of her own home, and she must enter their 
families. Without laying too much stress upon the advis- 
ability of forming a good social standing at an early age, it 
must yet be borne in mind that intimacies formed in child- 
hood are often difficult to break off in later years, and that 
friendships with undesirable people do affect one’s own 
position in the eyes of strangers. True, unfortunate as- 
sociations may sometimes be terminated by sending girls 
away from home to boarding-school or for travel, but it is 
not always feasible to pursue either course, and without it 
a rupture is hard to accomplish and seldom fails to bring 
pain to all parties concerned. Far better avoid forming 
infelicitous intimacies in the first place. 

“T cannot continue to send my daughter to Miss B.’s 
school,” said a mother, regretfully. “The teaching is ad- 
mirable, but I do not like the class of pupils. There is 
one girl there who is the daughter of a butcher, the father 
of another is a letter-carrier, while a third is the child of a 
saloon-keeper. The girls themselves may be all any one 
could desire, but now that my daughter is at an impres- 
sionable age I not wish her to select her bosom friends from 
the class of society represented by butchers, letter-carriers, 
and saloon-keepers.” Children are inveterate democrats. 
Social distinctions are to them a sealed book. One small 
girl of my acquaintance horrified her mother upon her 

-return from Sunday-school one day by relating delightedly 
how she had walked home with Anna Smith (one of her 
classmates) and had seen her father’s store. “ It was beau- 
tiful,” she declared, ‘There were colored papers on the 
ceiling and mirrors on the walls, and behind the counter 
there were beautiful glass bottles like the decanters you 
have on your sideboard, mamma. The front doors were 

shut, of course, because it was Sunday, but some of Mr. 

Smith’s friends were there, and they were drinking some- 

thing out of glasses. We only stayed in there a minute, 
because I did not like to go in when he had company, but 

it was a lovely place!” She had been favored with a 

glimpse of the interior of a German beer-saloon ! 

It is hard sometimes to impress upon the innocent minds 
of our children the propriety of social distinctions without 
inculcating at the same time a pride and self-esteem that 
are more easily involved than dispelled. A little diplomacy 
is sometimes necessary to effect this object. A wise rule 
followed by some judicious mothers is that of never allow- 
ing their daughters to associate with other children whose 
parents they do not know personally or by reputation. 
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Even such an acquaintance as this is not sufficient, 
The mother must know her children’s playmates, and she 
must keep her children’s confidence. They should fee] 
that there are no questions they can bring her that she 
will not answer, gravely and clearly, and she should under- 
stand her boys and girls well enough to perceive it at once 
if any cloud arises between herself and them. Without 
seeming to exercise espionage, she must keep a close watch 
upon their intimacies, unless more than sure of their friends, 
The precaution may seem severe, but its neglect is danger- 
ous. 

A certain family went one summer to the sweet, pure coun- 
try and engaged board for the season with an honest farmer. 
The city and country children shared in all rural sports 
during the summer, and the mother of the former never 
suspected that her daughters were in any danger of con- 
tamination from the sturdy little rustics. In later years 
the city girls confessed to her that they had gained their 
first knowledge of profane and unclean language from the 
country children with whom they had boarded that sum- 
mer. 

Such instances could be multiplied did time and space 
permit, but the lesson from them all would be the same. 
The life of the mother is one of self-sacrifice, and she must 
obliterate her own tendencies to self-indulgence if she 
would keep her children’s hearts so close to hers that no 
outside influence can touch one without being felt by the 


other. 
® 
Picked Up 


A man who makes it his business to rid houses of vermin says 
that constant oversight and cleanliness are the first necessities; 
that when first attacked the most radical measures must be used 
—thorough cleansing of all cracks in woodwork and floor. For 
rats and mice this man uses traps; benzine used with vaporizer 
and feather in every crack and crevice, for bed-bugs, and he 
recommends the wrapping of furs and woolens in papers satu- 
rated with turpentine. 


A suggestion that has in it an attractive communistic element 
appeared in the New York “Times” of recent date. Some 
summer visitors in a small village wished to help the local church 
and got up a doll show for that purpose. Every child in town 
was invited to loan her doll, irrespective of age or condition. 
At the appointed time the dolls were brought to the hall and 
hung like pictures on the walls. New dolls had been bought 
and dressed in character selected from fiction, drama, and poetry. 
These dolls were sold. For the dolls in the loan collection 
prizes were given to those in the best state of preservation after 
one, two, and three years’ use, and for those in the worst con- 
dition; for the best dressed and the worst dressed. The 
criginators of the scheme congratulated themselves more on the 
social results than the financial—though they far exceeded 
their expectations—because every family in the town took an 
interest in the exhibit, for every child in town who had a doll 
loaned it. Doubtless some children who had not had dolls before 
the exhibit found themselves happy owners after it. 


Perhaps there never was given a more striking instance of the 
value of minutes than the following: A party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were shown through a large carpet establishment in 
Broadway a few days ago. They were permitted to look into 
every nook and corner of the building except one. At the bot- 
tom of the stairway leading to the top floor they came upon a 
closed door, upon which were the words “ Positively No Admit- 
tance.” The curiosity of the ladies was awakened at once. 
‘“« What is up there?” inquired one eagerly. “That is our work- 
shop,” explained the representative of the firm. ‘We have 150 
women on that floor sewing carpets.” 

“Oh, I should so like to see them at work,” said the fair 
questioner, with a playfully beseeching look. 

“] am sorry that I cannot take you up there,” replied the firm’s 
representative, “but the rules are very strict. Really, there is 
nothing worth looking at, and there are no trade secrets there. 
The reason why the firm interdicts visitors is because the pres- 
ence of strangers in the room causes every sewing-woman to 
look up, and takes her attention off her work from one to five 
minutes. Suppose each woman loses an average of two minutes. 
With 150 women that means a loss to the firm of 300 minutes, 
or five hours of time. That is too much to lose when we are 
working under a full head of steam, as we are now.” 
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A Head of 


Clover 
By Tudor Jenks 


Y youngest daughter, who is 
not yet four years old, 
is very fond of gathering 
flowers “to put on papa’s 
desk.” To-night I find 
that she has given me a 
bouquet of five kinds of 

plants. There is white clover, red clover, buttercup, yar- 

row, and some flowering grass, just what she has picked up 
by the roadside near the house. 

I find her bouquet an interesting study, this warm night 
after the thunder-shower; but fear that the white clover 
alone will take up all the evening until it is time to go to 
bed, in preparation for the morrow’s scorching. 

In picking up one head of clover the fingers note 
that the stem is angular, reminding one of the pansy 





stem; and the penknife and magnifying- glass 
show that in section it is shaped like this: that 
is roughly three-lobed, and rectangular. E x- 
amination of a second stem gives ano- 
ther shape, (> but one still showing a triangular ar- 
rangement. Along the length of the stem run reed- 
like eleva- tions, giving great strength for the 


amount of material, and containing the hint 
of hollow girders, which man has been so 
slow to take. The inside of the stems is 
pithy. The general shape of the blossom it- 


M 
. 
self reminds one of a palm-tree. It is this: 
The top blossoms being the debutantes, clothed 
appropriately in white, daintily touched with 
green, typifying purity and inexperience ; while 
the other blossoms have retired into the sere 
and russet hues of satisfied ambition, or disap- 


pointment. 
Picking off the 

blossoms, we find a pine- 
apple kind of foundation, 
each spur of which springs 
from one of the reed-like 
fibres along the stem, but 
the interior, as shown by a 
section, is only a round 






core of pith. Small at- 
tempts at leaves may be 
The blossom itself is 
a dainty flower which any 

fairy might be proud to 

wear at one of Queen 

Mab’s receptions as a 

boutonniére. Its shape 
This one head of ie white clover con- 
tains forty-one of these flowers. In- 
side are a little group of _ sta- 
mens, perhaps a dozen to a blossom, and an easy calcu- 
lation shows that this single clover head contains about 
five hundred of these stamens. 
petals are set. It is a mere line, but it is of course just 
the needed bit to contrast with the green tips of the calyx, 
and to call attention to the faint blush in the coralla. The 
scheme of coloring suggests a slightly pale little country 
girl in a faint green dress, wearing a slender necklace of 
coral beads. 


detected just below the 

is this: 
In coloring, there remains unmentioned a most effective 
What one admires in the habits of the plant is the clever 


head. 
y 
| ee 4 
touch of scarlet just at the top of the cup in which the 
arrangement which proffers the fresh blossoms and turns 
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down the older ones. The newest are at the top, invitingly 
displayed. The next in age approach the horizontal, and 
the old are huddled together below in a sort of old people’s 
home. 

The white clover has a smooth stem without hair, and a 
look at the pink clover explains in a moment why there is 
this difference between the two species. Hairs on the 
stem are Nature’s barbed wire fence against the uninvited 
“free lunch fiends,” who would steal honey by biting 
through burglariously instead of knocking respectfully at 
the stamens on entering. By turning down the old and 
withered blossoms the white clover offers a ruined front to 
these tiny tax-collectors—much as Pomona in “ Rudder 
Grange” scared away intruders by the sign “To be sold 
for taxes.”” Turn a white clover head upside down and 
see what a cold reception is accorded to the marauding ant 
or bug. Like some homes the clover head is all smiles 
and sweetness to, the caller from above, and pleads poverty 
to those who would climb in from below. 

The evening is gone, and we have had time but for the 
clover, and endless riches still confront me within the little 
glass upon the desk. Truly, my daughter’s loving gift 
bears examination. 

What need is there of the Buddhistic cycles for transmi- 
gration? ‘Infinite riches in a little room” are to be found 
in every bit of creation, and the conscious soul that might 
learn the life of every being would have occupation until 
the last day of days, were it to be confined to this earth 
alone. 

Perhaps Dr. Faustus lacked imagination. 


% 
A Hope Almost Realized 


DvuRING the past winter and spring we have had some 
articles on the Aladdin Cooker, an invention of Professor 
Atkinson’s. We feel the more justified in bringing this cooker 
before our readers as the profits from its sale are devoted 
to spreading the gospel of good, nutritious food among the 
working classes, and not for the financial benefit of the 
inventor. 

A kitchen where the food cooked in the Aladdin oven 
is sold has been in operation in Boston for over a year. 
Its success is so great that philanthropic people propose 
starting two in New York this coming fall. Professor 
Eggleston, of Columbia College, is deeply interested in the 
project, believing that in proper nourishment there is not 
only the cure for diseased bodies but diseased morals, 
saying: ‘Much of the mental attitude that produces 
crime is the result of bodily conditions. Indigestible food 
produces inflammation and derangement of the stomach 
and of all the organs of the body, producing a predisposi- 
tion to excesses of all kinds, a craving for stimulants, etc., 
until the man becomes a brute. I have been endeavoring 
to teach the people proper methods of cooking for several 
years in this city, and have seen scores of families lifted in 
social, moral, and intellectual condition by the little leaven 
instilled by teaching the daughter common sense in food 
matters.” 

Every observing worker among the tenement-houses 
of the poorer paid of our working population becomes 
oppressed with the weight of misery wnich is the direct 
result of ignorance. Money enough to prevent suffering 
is earned, but it is so unwisely expended that painful 
poverty is the common condition. Nowhere is the ex- 
penditure so wasteful as in foods; both in the buying and 
the preparation. To add to this hopeless condition, so 
large a percentage of the women are wage-earners, and 
because of this are unable to give time and thought to the 
preparation of foods, that the suffering in mind and morals 
is that much more. All that is necessary to convince any 
observer of the benefit conferred by establishing these 
kitchens is to visit them for an hour at noon or night, when 
the people come to buy the food. There is in East 
Twenty-sixth Street, New York, a restaurant where cooked 
food is sold to the people in the tenements about. The 
writer remembers a visit there at the noon hour when the 
women came in with pails and dishes to buy their dinners 
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for their families. One woman, a widow, employed in a 
factory, came in just before twelve and bought two por- 
tions of soup and some bread pudding. In answer to the 
question, “ Do you come every day ?” she responded : 

“ Yes; shure, I don’t know what I would do without it. 
I leave the factory a quarter of twelve, get me pail and 
bowl, and come here and buy me dinner ; then I run home, 
set me table, and have it all ready ’gainst the childer coming 
from school. I have three. I don’t have time to wash the 
dishes, but they do it after school, and' then I come here 
and get something for supper. We’re all that much better 
for it, and the house does be so much cooler that it’s like 
another place. Nearly all the people in our house buys 
here. It’s a blessing, it is; I wish there were more of 
them,” and she hurried out. 

How to make the homes of the poor more attractive, 
more livable, more healthful, should be our thought, not 
how to make some place outside of the home attractive to 
the family. In fighting the attraction of the street and 
saloon we have sought only to change the place’ of the 
attraction instead of going to the root of the matter and 
changing the conditions and standard in the homes; 
teaching wives, sisters, daughters how to fight the outside 
attractions by cleanliness, good food, quiet, and personal 
interest. Not only is it proposed to fight disease, discon- 
tent, and crime with the Aladdin oven, but it is proposed 
by the economy inseparable from its use to reduce the cost 
of food so much that it will be possible for each family to 
spend more in rent, thus securing more air, space, and 
privacy. 

This subject of establishing kitchens where cooked food, 
not to be eaten on the premises, is sold, deserves the atten- 
tion of every man and woman interested in the problems 
involved in the lives of our wage-earning population. 

The tenement-house is here and has come to stay. How 
can life for the inmates be made comfortable? How can 
its discomforts be lessened, its evils decreased ? How can 
it be made less threatening to our national life? For 
where crime and discontent are nourished, danger to 
authority always lurks. 


Unsuitable Combinations 


Ir is a pity that beautiful materials brought out for special 
purposes should be so misapplied as is the pretty chiffon 
so fashionable this summer. It is impossible to understand 
the mind that would combine chiffon and black brilliantine, 
yet it is done. Recently a woman whose face gave evi- 
dence of a degree of refinement appeared on Broadway in a 
black brilliantine with a double ruffle of bright yellow 
chiffon, about four inches wide, from the neck to the waist. 
There was not a trace of yellow about the dress anywhere 
else, not even around the neck. A black brilliantine is a 
street dress, to be worn for practical affairs—shopping, 
traveling, and the like. Chiffon is for light, soft materials, 
such as are used for evening and house dresses. A woman 
who combines the two commits as great a blunder as if she 
combined two discordant colors. As if in contrast to this, 
and to show the fitness of things, a young girl in a dainty 
lawn dress made simply, with a vest of white chiffon held 
in place by two ribbon bands, and wearing a white straw 
hat, passed the woman who had combined embroidered 
chiffon and black brilliantine. The eye is constantly 
offended this year by the combination of wool and lace. 
There cannot be a less artistic combination, or one that 
permits of cheaper imitations. It isa pity that when women 
of taste and means indorse a new article of dress or new 
combinations, they do not remember that the woman, the 
girl, who can have but one gown will be guided by the use 
of colors and materials she sees worn by people whom she 
believes are fashionable. If the day ever comes when the 
poor woman, the wage-earning woman, can be made ‘to 
realize that it is not the woman of wealth and position who 
combines wool and lace, brilliantine and chiffon, silk and 
diamonds on shopping excursions, jeweled passementeries 
on street dresses, but the woman who has the bad taste to 
own one dress that costs all she can spend, and so must 
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wear it on all occasions—then the temptation to wear such 
combinations will be removed. These are the women who 
tempt the poor woman, and they are responsible for the 
vulgar toilets that appear on our streets. 


®& s 
A Sobriquet Party 


By Caroline H. Stanley 


Tuis makes a delightful entertainment for people who 
are interested in such things and are somewhat familiar 
with pen-names, sobriquets, etc., but to make it a perfect 
success the guests should be invited with this in view. 
The success of any party, indeed, lies in the entertainments 
being adapted to the company. 

Send out invitations like the following : 


Mrs. R. V. Smith 
At Home 
Tuesday, January 27, from four to seven. 
Sobriquet Party. 
Or, 

“Miss Jones requests your assistance in unmasking 
twenty distinguished persons at her home, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 27, from four to seven.” 

This will give them an intimation of the nature of the 
entertainment and an opportunity to look up sobri- 
quets. 

When the guests have all arrived, supply each with a 
large card having her name written at the top and a pro- 
gramme pencil attached. Let the mistress of ceremonies, 
who may be the hostess or some friend selected for the 
purpose, explain that a prize is to be awarded to the lady 
giving the greatest number of names correctly, a booby 
prize to the one having the smallest number. Be sure that 
the rules by which they are to be guided are thoroughly 
understood before commencing. 

Tap the bell as a signal and read the first sobriquet. 
Give three minutes for thought and for writing the name. 
Then read the second, and so on till the twenty names are 
read. This will take just an hour, which, with three 
minutes’ “ grace” allowed for looking it over, will be long 
enough. 

A good degree of formality and quiet is essential to the 
success of the entertainment and will add by contrast to 
the informality afterwards. 

The cards should now be collected and given into the 
hands of the committee who examine them, while light 
refreshments—tea and wafers, or something of the kind— 
are served. The prizes, which should be inexpensive, are 
then presented, and a social time follows. 

The names may be taken from any book of sobriquets, 
or an excellent list may be made from the table of “ Noted 
Fictitious Persons,” in the back of Webster’s Dictionary. 
It is better to have many of the names familiar ones, as 
the guests will feel more comfortable to present lists of 
respectable length. 

I append the following names as suggestive of others : 


Pe ID, 5s sinscncsssebctedss ov ekg sia er~waes J. C. Fremont. 
A OIE 6 0 5.6:5 6's 000s ga cctncvonTTts seeee Zachary Taylor. 
EE MINI oie con sgvcngusicnsessieaeseen Louis XIV. 

RM REE MONE 535 ops's000s 95808 ebigesscs canes Attila. 
ee Tet ee, See James G. Blaine. 
i. SS ee: ee eee Anthony Wayne. 
II 5555 p35 e020 5k06 05 441005% p50 40-00 coun nenee William H. Harrison. 
RI on 0 a ns 0asinninndos 0050s oonspess George Washington. 
8 PO FE eer Chaucer. 
CI ae on bs pase scedadsddues sess seco Richard of England. 
ee ee Le Louis XVI. 

Tip Grant Paeetne ss... cscsecevosriccsoneegesece Henry Clay. 


According to one of the daily papers one of New York’s most 
prominent physicians says: 

“You may not believe it, but in the filth, dust, and dirt col- 
lected on the hosiery, shoes, and underwear, by the trailing skirt, 
there is germ life enough to destroy your whole family. I have 


nothing to say against the fashion, but if you were in my family 
and addicted to it, I should compél you to play Turk, and leave 
your shoes, stockings, and trailing robes outside.” 
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Hyde’s ‘‘Symphony” 
In two Parts—I. 
By John Preston True 


Whing—er—whung—er—rung—er—rung—er, 
Whang—er—whang—er—rung—er—rung ! 

HE was a very small boy and he sat on a stone block 
on the mall of Boston Common, playing on a jewsharp, his 
heels kicking time against the block. To be perfectly 
accurate, he was not sitting on the block but on a pile of 
papers that served as a cushion over the flinty stone. He 
was just an ordinary newsboy, save as to size. They 
usually grow more, before starting in business. 

Whing—er—whung—er— 

“have a Rekid, sir? all about the prize-fight ! all about the 
Symfny! Rekid, only a cent!” and the tune was broken 
off abruptly as the boy spied a possible customer in a 
short, fat man with a red necktie who was eying him 
meditatively. The man broke into a laugh. 

“T reckon I know more about the Symphony now than 
you can teach me, but I’ll take a ‘ Record.’ Whose boy are 

ou ?” 
me Nobody’s.” 

The man whistled. “I suppose, then, you’d like to 
make five dollars wouldn’t you? I’m making up a line of 
boys to buy Symphony tickets for me, and I’ll take you if 
you'll come.” 

“Wot ’ll I have to do?” 

“ Oh, not much ; only keep in the line till the door is open 
and then—we’ll arrange it later,” and the man stopped as 
a policeman sauntered by. “ Of course I’ll bring you your 
meals, coffee and sandwiches, too. So all you'll have to 
do is to stay it out.” 

“Wot sort of a show is the Symfny, anyway,” asked 
Hyde, meditatively. “A vriety, sich as they give us at 
the Howard ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho! that’s good! I wish Nickish could 
hear of that. Variety, indeed! Why, you grasshopper, it’s 
the swull concert of the world. More’n forty fiddles, flutes, 
brass horns and all that, going at one time. They won’t 
sell but four tickets to each person, so I get a lot of fellers 
to buy for me, then I sells out to fellers wot havn’t time to 
stand in line themselves and are willing to give a bit more 
to have it don for ’em. See? 

Hyde did see; further, an eager light had flashed into 
his eye. He knew something about “swell concerts” 
himself. Once he even got so far as to wriggle up through 
a crowd at Chickering’s, unseen, and heard the musicians 
tuning up. To this day he remembered just the tone of 
that great bass viol as it grumbled out one of the lower 
notes—then some one had grasped him by the collar, 
held him out at arm’s length and carried him kicking and 
squirming to the street. 

“Tell yer what! I’ll do it for the fiver if yo’ll throw in 
a mission ticket !”” 

“A what? Why, vou don’t want to go, do you? well, I 
never!” and the fat man leaned up against a tree and 
laughed until the the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“T don’t see wot yer got ter laugh at! Ain’t I got ears 
as well as the next one?” asked the boy, a little sulkily. 
“TI shan’t get much of the money, you know.” 

“T thought you said that you didn’t belong to anyone ?” 
said the round individual, recovering himself and resuming 
a business air with celerity. 

“Well, I don’t, but I didn’t say that someone didn’t 
belong to me,” said the short specimen, with dignity. I’ve 
got Sis to look after. She’s Mike Maginnis’s girl, wot he 
skipped out and left, you see,” he went on, explaining. 
“ An’ that fiver ’ll git her a pair o’ shoes an’ things for 
winter.” 

The fat man stared, and the “ business” look dropped 
out of his face, to be replaced by a softer one. ‘“ Why 
don’t you take her to the Chardon Street Home ?” he asked. 

“We don’t want none of yer ‘Homes’ in ourn!” was 
the emphatic reply. Too much tyin’ down and walking in 
pairs to suit me, sirree! Rekid, sir, Rekid?” and like a 
fly-catcher darting’ from a post after a passing bee, the 
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mite shot out after a passer-by, sold his “ Rekid,” pocketed 
his cent, and was back at his station again. There was 
an alertness, an eye for chances in that action that 
appealed to the heart behind the red necktie in spite of the 
hardening work of years in the war for existence. Perhaps. 
he looked back to the days when he himself sold papers in, 
the early hours to the hurrying throng, blacked boots later- 
in the day, and was at thé papers again when the earliest 
editions were ready. It was the instinctive knowledge of 
the right time and season for a trade which had resulted. 
in his prosperity. He had been a “ fly-catcher ” himself. 

“Young man, it’s a go! Get a chair or an old rug to. 
sit on and be alive and—here’s something for ‘ Sis,’” drop- 
ping a silver half-dollar on the head below, from whence it 
rebounded and fell with an enticing, most musical ring and. 
jingle upon the flinty stone of the seat. The next minute 
he was bustling across the street through the ruck of cabs. 
and horse cars, whisking something from his left eye that 
looked uncommonly like a tear as it glittered downward 
and was sucked into a basement window by the draught. 
A good many tears find no better resting places. 

As for Hyde, he rang that coin again for luck and then 
danced a breakdown on the seat. Then he went off and 
took counsel from a wiser head—that is to say, from the 
oldest, likewise the ugliest, of the street-boy gang in his 
ward, who, however, set up as a part owner of the afore- 
said Sis Maginess, in view of her ability and willingness to 
sew on buttons that did not match on various joints of 
his armor. It was a very communistic arrangement—the. 
way that things were carried on in that street. 

The result of the conference began to appear, however, 
when Hyde presented himself early at the Music Hall 
Alley and took his place in the forming line. He brought 
no chair, but instead he had a dilapidated old carriage 
cushion with an oil-cloth cover that had served him for 
a bed many a night. A thin mist of a rain was falling, fil- 
tering down in the Scotch mist style, but he had fully pro- 
vided for that. Carefully adjusting the cushion so that it 
would not act as a dam across the gutter and provoke a 
flood in case of heavier rain, he propped up a couple of 
sticks, laid a strip of oil-cloth carpet with a terribly shat- 
tered constitution over all, and crept into his improvised 
tent. For a minute or two he wriggled around to adjust. 
his angles to the point of least resistance, amid the shouts. 
of laughter from the gathering crowd, who admired his. 
sang froid as much as the increasing dampness would 
allow. Then from out the low, curiously humped canopy, 
that looked like a model in miniature of the dowar of am 
Arabian sheik, came a sound never heard in the dignified. 
but very dirty interior of its Oriental prototype—the clear, 
metallic whanging of a jewsharp ! 

“‘ Here’s yer symphony, boys!” 

It was an Irish voice that made the remark, and a hearty 
laugh followed it, and proved their appreciation. All day the 
curious crowd came, stared at the waiters, and went its way 
shrugging its multitudinous shoulders at this, the latest folly 
of the hour. All day the boys in the line stood, first on one 
foot, then on the other, or leaned up against the wall with 
hands in their pockets and collars rolled up around their 
throats to keep out the sifting rain; and not a soul of 
them all but felt that the bumble-bee hum from the hillock 
of oil-cloth cheered the dull day, and made lighter the 
mist. When the cramp got into the left leg there was a 
peculiar unkinking effect produced by the strains of 
“Uncle Joe.” When the right leg objected to its over- 
burden and creaked, the notes of a campaign march were 
more effective than St. Jacob’s Oil. When the soul was 
damp with the effect of the drizzling Boston rain, and akin 
to wet brown paper in steadfastness, then came the story 
of “Way Down Upon de Swanee Ribber,” booming out 
with a sympathetic fellow-feeling for their unhappiness that 
was wondrous comforting, and, followed as it was by “ The 
Campbells are Coming,” the result was a positive inspira- 
tion of courage. What old soldier has not had his pulses 
quickened and his soul lifted up on a dreary march when he 
heard the clarion of the regimental band pealing outa 
quickstep? There is nothing like music! 

Then the night shut in, and the hum was silent. 
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‘Rokey’s Ride 


By Rosa Deary 


ROKEy sat out on the grass, on the north side of the 
house, in a long-sleeved pink-checkered apron and a brown 
gingham sun-bonnet. From this you will infer that Rokey 
was a girl. He was not. He was a boy. The reason 
that he wore aprons and sun-bonnets was because his 
mother made them for him and put them on him, and 
buttoned up the apron behind, and tied the sun bonnet 
strings in a hard knot under his chin. The reason of 
Rokey’s playing on the north side of the house was that, 
that being the most shady side, the rain-water tubs were 
on that side, and Rokey liked to play near the rain-water 
tubs for reasons best known to himself. The reason why 
he sat on the grass at this particular moment was because 
he had an idea which required careful consideration, for 
Rokey thought it might be put to some practical use. 

“Qo, see,” he said, speaking to his double, whom we 
will call Roland Keats, for short, since our hero has been 
called Rokey for so long ; “ Oo, see, wind jes’ norful to-day. 
It blow mamma’s cloes off ’e line an’ ’e top off’n papa’s 
haystack ”—Rokey lived out of New England, you will per- 
ceive—“ an’ I most 4now ’f I dot a dreat big sheet ’n tied 
it tight on to one of these tubs, wind would go right in ’at 
sheet and blow me way up in ’e sky, an’ be a da//oon.” And 
Rokey clapped his hands in glee. 

Then, scrambling to his feet, he ran in to ask mamma for 
a sheet, for there was no time to lose ; the wind might go 
down at any mament. Mamma coughed when she heard 
his plan, but she told him that an old grey shawl which 
she gave him “ would do just as well,” and Rokey ran out 
with it, well pleased. He tipped out half a tubful of rain- 
water (it was well he did not mention to mamma that part 
of his plan), tied the corner of his shawl to the handle of 
the tub, then he stopped again. “ P’r’aps I s’all be gone 
free days,” he said; “I better have some luncheons.” 
Rokey’s plays nearly always required luncheons. 

This time he could not find mamma in the house, so he 
trotted into the pantry and took a plate of broken pieces 
of bread, which was the only thing visible, mamma being 
well acquainted with the ways of her son. This he carried 
carefully out and put it in the tub, and again returned this 
time to the kitchen sink, where, by the aid of a chair anda 
mighty effort, he lifted out of the water-pail the large tin 
dipper nearly full of water, a full half of which his pink 
apron received during the pfocess of getting back to his 
tub. This, too, he set inside and began to lay further plans. 

“°F I tie it fore I get in, balloon might fly right off and 
Zeave me. An’ if I should get in ’fore I tie it, it might go 
up fore I got it tied an’ tip me out. What s’all I do?” 

But Rokey was still fertile in expedients. He brought 
a great stone—it was the only one in the yard and was 
considered Rokey’s personal property. He used it for 
everything, from pounding nails into his sled to sitting on 
it when he was tired. It was by turns, a load of wheat, 
corn, and of coal for his wagon, a pig in his miniature 
barnyard, a ship, though a slightly stationary one, on his 
puddle oceans, and his mother says he decorated it with 
the contents of her rag-bag one day and denominated it 
his “ittle dirl.” Its last use had been that of a stove on 
which to bake his mud pies after it had been a table on 
which to make them. Now it was to hold down the shawl 
while Rokey got into the tub and tied the other corner. 

Then triumphantly he rolls off the stone—it was a won- 
der he did not take it with him for ballast—the wind 
inflates the shawl and lifts Rokey’s balloon—not at all. 
Poor little Rokey! He had taken play rides many a 
time, but he had exfected this one to be real. The tears 
would come at first, but he was a brave boy if he did wear 
girl’s clothes, and he wiped them away with his little ter- 
restrial hand, settled himself comfortably in his tub, and 
soom mamma looked out of the north window to see him 
lying curled up in the tub with a plate of bread at his feet, 
a half-eaten slice in his hand, his bonnet hanging around 
his neck, and the corner of ‘his apron hanging into the 
water-dipper. Thus he took his ride—to the land of Nod, 
but we can only go with him as far as the tub. 
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The Evolution of the Ship 


Dip you ever imagine what the first boat ever. built 
looked like? Historians think that the first boat was a 
log; the first oar a human arm. Man wanted to cross a 
stream ; he put the log in the water, threw his left leg and 
arm about the log, and propelled and steered it with his 
right arm and leg. He had watched a beaver cross a 
stream. Later he wanted to move himself and goods, or 
wounded companion, across and lashed two logs together ; 
then he found that his boat leaked, his goods or companion 
got wet, and he devised a siding and flooring, and then 
his boat could not be moved by his arm, it was so heavy, 
and he devised an oar. Later came the tree hollowed out, 
and then oars on both sides of the boat, which compelled 
eventually the use of rowlocks. The boat grew larger, 
and the mast and sail came to lighten labor and to reduce 
the cost of transportation ; the larger the bulk transported 
at one time the less the cost for the items. 

Men in different parts of the world evolved the boat 
from materials with which man in that particular part of 
the world was most familiar. 

In the introduction to a very interesting book, “ Ships 
and Sailors,” the writers say that boats in their simplest 
form may be divided into four classes: rafts, canoes, cor- 
acles, and bladder-boats. The models, these writers say, 
were always taken from nature ; the methods used by ani- 





A Skin Boat. 


mals in crossing water being copied by man, who gave him 
chase. The beginning of the raft we have seen, and most 
of us know that recently the raft has become both ship and 
cargo, enormous rafts of lumber having been towed from 
New Brunswick to New York, built in sections, each section 
containing thousands of feet of lumber. The raft is broken 
up when it reaches its destination. Perhaps you think 
this is the first time this was ever done to a boat. Centuries 
ago Herodotus describes boats of leather and skins 
stretched over frames. After they had conveyed their 
cargo to its destination, the frame-work was broken up, the 
ballast, usually of straw, and lining were sold, the skin 
rolled and carried by asses back to the place from which 
they started. The skin boats, much smaller, but built on 
the same principle, were used in Ireland and Wales in the 
earliest times, and are still used, the native sailors claiming 
that they are lighter and more easily managed in a storm, 
and safer than wooden boats ; they are called coracle. The 
boats of which Herodotus tells us were, according to his 
account, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons 
burden. The Irish and Welsh sailors go barefoot in 
their vessels, and the greatest care is used about the plac- 
ing of sharp or edged things in the boat, because of the 
danger of piercing the skin. 

The Esquimaux use*bladder boats, and these have been 
used in different parts of the world, and are in use to-day. 
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It must be quite startling in certain parts of India to see 
groups of the natives on the backs of oxen, propelling 
themselves through the water by small paddles. The 
heads and horns of the animals are retained. The 
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had been abandoned by Nuo, King of Egypt. Trading 
vessels were very common we know in Paul’s time, and 
passengers must have been an important feature to owners 
of vessels, for the vessel on which Paul was wrecked had 
on board 276 persons, be- 
side the cargo of wheat, and 
there is the account of an- 














The Beginning of the Ship. 


skin is stretched over a frame-work and inflated. An 
Eastern traveler writes that “sheep skins denuded of the 
wool, and inflated with air, retaining their shape, but with- 
out the head, are used commonly.” And as we said, the 
Esquimau uses that material of which he has most skins, 
and makes a boat that answers his purpose. Is it 
not true that “necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Man has a want, and he at once seeks to supply it, 
using that with which he is familiar, putting it to a 
new use. The simple Greek galley with one bank of 
oars was succeeded by the bireme with two banks, 
and that by the trireme with three banks of rowers. 
Naturally the vessel grew in length and height; the 
bow and stern, which were alike in shape, 

grew higher and higher, and became more 
ornamental, The war boats developed a 

beak, and then naval tactics meant 
driving this beak, which had three 
iron projections, into the enemy’s 
side in such a way as to disable her, 
on the same principle that naval bat- 
tles are fought to-day. As 
the boats of the Greeks 
and Egyptians grew larger 
they were more gayly deco- 
rated, until we read of 
Cleopatra’s galley with its 
silken sails and jeweled 
decorations. Every boat 
had a name and a figure- 
head which was the patron 
saint of that particular 
boat. 

We must remember that 
the ancients rarely went 
to sea in winter, but we 
must not imagine that 
their boats were unseaworthy or so very slow. We know 
that journeys were taken in which the boats must have 
made at least eight knots an hour. We know that St. Luke 
and St. Paul made a journey of 182 miles ina day. And 
the people of that olden time must have had the spirit of 
explorers, for we have every reason to believe that the 
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The Perfected Ship. 


Egyptians circumnavigated Africa centuries before the Por- 
tuguese, for there is an account given of the voyage which 
took three years, and the same account mentions that the 
purpose of building a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea 


other wreck where six hun-— 
dred people were on board. 
To have carried the cargoes 
and passengers which these 
ancient boats are said to 
have carried, the boats must 
have been of from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred tons 
burden. As you know, the 
Scandinavians were always great sailors. Their boats 
were very like those of the Greeks, developing as the peeple 
grew in intelligence, and gained wider knowledge by being 
brought into contact with the people of other nations and 
countries. 




















An Early Man-of-War. 


When boats were moved by oars, it required the ser- 
vices of many men to propel those boats. The convicts 
were pressed into this service, and the accounts given of 
their lives are most cruel. Six men were required 
at each oar of the war vessels and large trad- 
ing vessels. In winter they were returned to the 
prisons. They were practically slaves, were 
whipped with the lash, and subject at any mo- 
ment to the whim of the overseer, who was called 
the comite. The convicts who were on the bench 
with the comite were considered most fortunate 
because they could not be struck so easily with 
the lash; these seats, it may interest you to know, 
were called reserved seats. 

The sailors in the navy, and in fact in mer- 
chant service, have always been subjected to 
cruelty and injustice. It has been the aim of 
the philanthropist in all time to improve the con- 
dition of the men so employed. Speed and 
safety are the aims of all modern ship-building. 
The means of preventing accident, and of means 
to save passengers and cargo, are a constant source of study 
and investigation. The Governments build light-houses, 
place buoys and fog-horns ; equip lightships. Every means 
that science and money can employ is used to make travel 
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by water safe. The mighty ships like floating towns with 
water, sewerage, electricity, market, church, concert-room ; 
where people live commanding every convenience that 
they would on shore, has been evolved from the crude 
craft of the savage, the bladder boats of the Esquimau, 
the galley of the Greek, the coracle of the Celt, combining 
something of all these in her prefection. 


% 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

Having used a willow trunk for a year’s constant travel 
abroad by every possible conveyance on land and water, also for 
a journey to California and return, I can assure your correspond- 
ent of its desirability. 1 expect to start with the same trunk on 
another journey within a week. » Ot Gar A 


Dear Christian Union : 

Will Mrs. L. S. W. please tell one interested in her recipe 
for soap, if the lye she mentions is the same as pound cans of 
potash sold here as one pound Babbitt’s potash ? 

Can she tell me why the result is sometimes a mass of flecks 
of soap with oil or grease between, or in other words, why it 
separates on being stirred. Do I stir too long? 


Many thanks from, if you can enlighten nC. MR. 


I see in one of your issues a recipe for removing grease. It 
is a tedious process and is not always effectual. The following 
will never fail, will not injure the most delicate fabric, and will 
remove from a carpet a pint of oil without leaving a trace behind. 
Rub as much dry buckwheat flower upon the oil or grease spot 
as it will take, surrounding and covering it entirely ; let it remain 
a few days, then brush off. A second application is seldom 
needed. 

To remove blood stains, put wet starch on the spots. 

For a bee-sting, clap mud on immediately. The relief is 
instantaneous. Mrs. M. A. 


Editor Home Department: 

If Mrs. M. F. Harman will plant her sweet peas as fol- 
lows I think she will have no difficulty in raising a full crop 
of these most exquisite flowers: Plant as soon as the ground 
can be thoroughly worked over, in rows about twelve inches 
apart; plant six inches deep, and very thick, the same as 
garden peas. They need a good soil, but not foo rich. Plant 
where they will have the sun till about 3 p.m. if possible, and 
shaded by trees or otherwise in the afternoon. For two summers 
I have had between four and five thoasand clusters from two 
beds, four feet by twelve. M. W.B. 


Dear Christian Union : 

This is in response to your recent request for suggestions for 
keeping children in hotels amused, that their elders may enjoy a 
greater degree of quiet. Another good game besides the one 
mentioned is acard game called “ Snap.” There are small cards 
with pictures on them, and little children will play it day after 
day if there are not older ones with them who discourage them 
by their greater quickness. Matching colors with counters or 
plain bits of colored cardboard would interest for a while. The 
kindergarten “ gifts” might, some of them, be of use perhaps. 
Squails and parlor shuffles—similar games—are favorites with 
old and young. A long, smooth table is needed for these games, 
the joints running lengthwise. 


One way to amuse children away from home in boarding- 
houses or hotels during the summer vacation is to have a daily 
lesson in sight-singing. A great deal could be accomplished in 
two or three weeks, and the results would be really surprising 
if continued ¢hroughout the summer season. 

With a genial, pleasant teacher who thoroughly understands 
the work, it can be made a most attractive hour—one to which 
the children will look eagerly forward. 

The most satisfactory, as well as the quickest, results can be 
attained by the use of the new normal method by H. E. Holt, of 
Boston. It is indorsed by leading educators and musicians 
throughout the country, and is already in very extensive use. 

Little children of five, six, and seven years frequently are such 
a surprise to their mammas in their ability to read in all keys 
from the staff that the mamma and her friends ask to be permit- 
ted to attend the lessons as pupils. Out of this in New York 
City have grown some very pleasant parlor classes of ladies with 
magnificently cultivated voices, who were not before able to read 
new music as readily as they wished. 

Why may not many little choral clubs be:formed this very 
summer in some cool, comfortable corner of parlor, piazza, or 
lawn at seashore and mountain resorts ? (Miss) S. L. D. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Four Summer Sermons’ 


The Mystery of the Sea 
By Lyman Abbott 


Thy judgments are a great deep.—Psalms XXXVI., 6 


THERE is a legend that Aristotle committed suicide 
because he could not understand the cause of the tides, 
It is not well authenticated and may probably be dismissed 
as a myth; but the existence of the myth answers the 
question, What is the meaning of the sea? To men of all 
ages the meaning of its moan has been the same; it has 
spoken of a great mystery. 

I recall two experiences of my life, which are nothing as 
I describe them, and yet were much as I passed through 
them, Once in Illinois, riding alone on horseback, | 
drove off from the beaten track a little way into the prairie, 
and then looked about me. Far off on the border-line of 
the horizon I could see here and there a few trees, and in 
one or two places a house. For the rest, no sign of human 
habitation ; only the great broad prairie stretching out 
until the sky and the earth were married in the horizon; 
and a great sense of infinity stole over me. One March 
day, coming this way from Europe, the only passenger on 
deck, I stood for five or six hours behind the smokestack 
watching the ship as she plunged down the long incline of 
one great wave, stopped and received shudderingly the 
shock of the other, and then climbed up its side—stood 
looking off on the wild waste of waters, dodging now and 
then behind the smokestack from the oncoming wave, the 
only other person in sight, a considerable part of the time, 
the captain on the bridge. Again a great sense of infinity 
stole over me. 

The ocean speaks this message to us all I think at times 
—the message of infinity—and therefore the message of a 
great mystery. Stand and look off upon it. How its 
boundlessness fills you with the sense of the eternal! 
Stand and look down into it. How the sense of fathom- 
less depth oppresses you! Watch its ceaseless waves 
beat, never tiring, never resting. Investigate it. This 
great ocean is itself a continent through which run rivers 
with no shores, and upon which are seas the surface of 
which the wind never tosses into tumultuous confusion. 
On this watery continent grow forests without roots, and 
flowers innumerable wafted everywhere and never suffer- 
ing from drouth. In this great waste of waters, as we 
call it, there is far more vitality than on shore or in the 
air. Microscopic animals infinite in number, great beasts, 
creatures larger than the land ever knows. From this 
ocean come strange messengers. Out of it are born all 
storms ; from it all clouds; from it all waterings of the 
earth ; from it all fogs and mists that hang over, us obscur- 
ing vision and darkening life. 

“What are the wild waves saying?” ‘ Mystery, mys 
tery, mystery.” This is their message. And yet as we 
study the ocean a little more, that study shows that in this 
mystery there is great beneficence. No longer need any 
man think of committing suicide because he cannot com- 
prehend the tides. We understand the law of the waves; 
the limit which the Lord has fixed for them, and beyond 
which they cannot pass. We have sounded the depths of 
this great sea, and have measured continents which lie 
beneath it. We know that beneath this waste of waters 
there are valleys deeper than ever seen on shore, and 
mountain peaks higher than the Alps or the Himalayas. 
We know that out of this ocean, though there come 
storms and agitation, there comes also that atmosphere 
without which there could be no life. We know that the 
sea-less moon is a cloudless moon, and therefore a moon 
without life; and this ocean that covers two-thirds of our 
globe, that seems like a great waste, is itself the mother of 
all prolific life. These are the two words the sea has for 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church Sunday morning, July 12, 1891. Reported 
for The Christian Union by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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us: mystery and beneficence. “The judgments of God 
are a great deep.” ‘These are the two words I think the 
sea has for us respecting God’s judgments. They are a 
great mystery, but in them is a great beneficence. 

Let us change Dickens’ question: “What is wild life 
saying to us?” What does life mean—this strange enigma 
of which we are a part, by which we are often oppressed, 
life often seeming so hard, so cruel, so inequitable, so 
unjust ; life so fragmentary ; life in which some men seem 
to be born to happiness, surrounded with good things, to 
end a joyous life in a peaceful old age, and a happy and 
honored burial ; life that to others brings an evil inherit- 
ance, fostered and nurtured by an evil environment, and 
ending in ignominy and in death? What does life mean ? 
What is it saying ? 

To that question three answers have been given, which, 
although the descriptive words are not altogether felicitous, 
I will speak of as the answers of science, the answer of 
theology, and the answer of foctry. The answer which 
science has made—science which assumes a knowledge 
sufficient to interpret life fully—science which under the 
pseudonym of agnosticism rivals in its pretension the 
gnosticism of the early ages—the answer which this 
science makes is, Life is without any moral quality what- 
soever. Life is unmoral. There is no justice in it. 
“From the point of view,” says Mr. Huxley,’ “of the 
moralist, the animal world is about on the same level as a 
gladiators’ show. The creatures are fairly well treated 
and set to fight, whereby the strongest, the swiftest, and 
the cunningest live to fight another day. The spectator 
has no reason to turn his thumbs down as no quarter is 
given.” The world of humanity is no better. “If we 
desire to represent the course of nature in terms of human 
thought, and assume that it was intended to be that which 
it is, we must say that its governing principle is intellectual, 
not moral; that it is a materialized logical process, accom- 
panied by pleasures and pains, the incidence of which in 
the majority of cases has not the slightest reference to 
moral desert.” 

This is the first answer which is given to the question, 
What is life? It is a mere mechanism; a mere unmoral 
thing ; intellectual, but not moral ; with design, but without 
love or justice. We turn from this view of life to ask the 
theologian what is his interpretation; and the theologians, 
certainly not all theologians—in some sense every minister 
isa theologian—but the answer of that theology which 
assumes to understand life and to interpret it, that answer 
is that life is not unmoral but immoral. For the theologian 
taking just so much of life as he can see, sees this: that 
men are inequitably treated ; he sees that some men are 
put into paths of virtue and of goodness, and some men 
into paths of vice and of shame; and he says that God 
that rules has picked these out for this, and those for that. 
There is a God, a ruler, and he governs, but he governs 
by no principles that you and I could for one instant call 
moral principles. He selects some men without any 
choice or action of their own for virtue, he selects other 
men without any choice or action of their own part for 
vice, and if one complains, saying, This is unjust, the 
theologian answers, taking words of Scripture for his answer, 
“God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts,” and “ How 
shall the clay find fault with the potter.” Now, this view 
of life is immoral ; that is to say, it offers an interpretation 
of life which is against the moral instincts of humanity, and 
declares that God is not actuated by the principles which 
conscience recognizes as the principles of justice and 
morality. The third answer, answer of the poets, answer 
of the prophets, answer of men who interpret life from the 
point of view of a great moral intuition; answer of our 
text—“ The judgments of God are a great deep.” 

Life is first of all a mystery. You cannot understand it, 
and therefore you cannot sit in judgment upon it. You 
are not competent to say whether it is moral or immoral. 
The two books in the Bible which treat of the judgment of 
God are the books of Revelation and Job. They both 
give this same answer to, it—life is one great insoluble 
mystery. At every side we are surrounded with mystery. 


*“ Nineteenth Century,” February, 1888, pp. 163-64. 
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The telescope discovers the star dust to be worlds of 
fire, but finds another star dust beyond; it solves one 
mystery only to introduce other mysteries. We study the 
early origin of the globe or the early origin of man; run 
back our mind a little way, but presently come to a great 
blank beyond which we cannot go. We turn to material 
things ; catch the lightning tame and harness it, set it to 
our uses, require it to light our buildings, run our messages, 
serve our needs ; but when we ask ourselves, What is this 
lightning which we can tame and harness, no man can tell 
us. We d® not even know whether it is matter or whether it 
is force. If then we are environed in nature by mysteries, 
is it strange that we are environed by mysteries in the 
moral world. 

It is hard that this boy begun his life cradled in a tene- 
ment-house. How do you know he begun his life there? 
Are you sure that life begins at the cradle, that there is no 
other life back of that cradle out of which he emerges into 
this? It is hard that this man who has lived all his life 
surrounded by a fetid and evil atmosphere, with no Gospel 
preached to him, or none that he has understood, should 
go out at death into the darkness of a hopeless night. 
How do you know he goes out into the darkness of a hope- 
less night? What revelation, what angel has given you 
the right to say that God’s mercy stops at the grave, and 
that there is no life of hope beyond it—perhaps in a 
school where life renders better service and where mercy 
has a better opportunity? I do not aver that the grave 
opens into another schoolroom, but I ask you what right 
have you to say that it does not. This man suffers and 
weeps many, many tears. This man goes through life 
clothed in purple and fine linen, happy all his life. But 
is happiness the best or tears the worst that can befall a 
man? Are we set in life simply that we may smile, or, 
guarded by love at least, may not weep. There is nothing 
worth living for but character, and there is no character 
but love. And this tumultuous, tearful, perplexing, storm- 
tossed life of ours may be the very divinest method of mak- 
ing character. Surely it is but a poor way of making 
laughter. 

Browning has put in one great, noble sentence the fun- 
damental declaration of all poets and prophets : 


God, thou art love; I build my faith on that. 


This is not the superstructure reared on a scientific basis, 
but the very foundation on which all else shall be built. 
It is unthinkable that life is a tomb and evil is victorious 
and goodness is to be a great wreck. So looking at life, 
not imagining for a moment that we see the whole of it, 
certain that we look only on one little section of God’s 
great work, realizing that what he is working for is not 
happiness, but character, and that character is love, still 
life is a mystery; but it is no longer an‘appalling and a 
despairing mystery. 
I have lived, then, done and suffered, loved and hated, learnt 
and taught 
This—there is no reconciling wisdom with a world distraught. 
Goodness with triumphant evil, power with failure in the aim, 
If—(to my own sense remember ! tho’ none other feel the same)— 
If you bar me from assuming earth to be a pupil’s place, 
And life, time—with all their chances, changes—just probation 
space, 
Mine, for me. 

If the Psalmist, standing on the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, asking “ What are the wild waves saying?” and 
getting from their moaning music this answer, “The judg- 
ments of God are a great deep ”—if he had possessed a 
little clearer understanding, would perhaps have heard those 
waves saying this also: ‘What I do now thou knowest 
not, but thou shalt know hereafter.” For, science explor- 
ing this mystery of the ocean, and still leaving much of it 
mysterious and unexplained, has learned this at least: 
there is no howling waste of waters. It is itself, as I have 
said, the mother of life, and all the streams that are 
brooded on its surface are life-giving and _ life-saving. 
There are two texts in Revelation that used to seem to me 
incongruous, inharmonious; One: .“ There shall be no 
more sea.” The other: “I beheld a sea clear as crystal.” 
Now environed with mystery, covered with fog, seeing but 
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a little, not knowing how life began, not knowing what may 
lie beyond its seeming end, not able to comprehend it, nor 
the divine purpose and end in it all, to us life is a great 
mystery, and “the judgments of God a great deep.” But 
by and by when we stand on the other shore there will be 
no more storm, no more fog, no more mystery ; all will be 
clear because we shall see life from the beginning to the 
end, and standing by God’s own throne, and invested with 
God’s own vision, shall know as we are known. His judg- 
ments will no longer be a great deep. “There shall be no 
more sea.” Or, “The sea shall be clear as erystal.” I 
remember once sailing over the crystal waters of Lake 
Superior. We had come out of the muddy waters of Lake 
Huron during the night, and early in the morning I came 
on deck, and looking over the prow, started back in in- 
stinctive terror, for, looking down into the clear waters of 
that lake it seemed to me as though our keel was just go- 
ing to strike on the sharp pointed rocks below; but I was 
looking through fifty or sixty feet of clear water at the great 
rock bed of the lake over which we were sailing. Now we 
endeavor in vain to fathom God’s judgment. As by a 
great deep they are hidden from us. But by and by the 
sea will grow clear as crystal, and through the mystery we 
shall see and shall understand ; we shall know not only 
the life that was in the ocean, but shall trace the footprints 
of Him that walked thereon. 


Christ’s Authority’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Wuat is the relation of Christ to his Father? 

What is the relation of Christ to us? 

These are two radically different questions. About the 
first the theologians have fought even since the Jews accused 
Christ of blasphemy, because “he said that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God,” and Christ 
replied that the Son derived all his power from the Father, 
and did only what he saw the Father do. To hold that 
Christ is equal with the Father has been, ever since the Ni- 
cene Creed, orthodox ; to hold that he is subordinate to the 
Father, heretical. I believe that the question, What is his 
relation to the Father is one wholly beyond our knowledge. 
The Trinitarian says they are equal; the Unitarian says 
they are unequal ; the Bible says nothing on the subject. 
If a Trinitarian you may cite the text, “I and my Father 
are one,” and deduce equality; if a Unitarian you may cite 
the text, “My Father is greater than I,” and deduce sub- 
ordination. But in either case your dogma is a conclusion 
from revelation, not revelation itself. Is this man a Trini- 
tarian? No! Then he must bea Unitarian. Not necessa- 
rily. He may‘be neither. He may say that God is too 
great and I am too small to understand what are the rela- 
tions of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit to each 
other. 





What is the relation of Christ to us? 

This question is not so difficult to answer ; and, perhaps 
for that reason, it has not been so hotly discussed in the 
Church. Certainly there are Unitarians who give to it the 
same answer as the more orthodox Trinitarians, as there 
are very orthodox Trinitarians who really build both their 
theology and their experience on a Unitarian answer. 
Here I do not attempt to give the New Testament answer, 
nor even Christ’s answer, but only Christ’s answer so far 
as it is embodied in this discourse. 

Christ manifests the Father to us. Many are the fig- 
ures by which this truth is declared. He is the mirror in 
which the Father is reflected; his is the Voice in which 
the Father speaks; he is the glory of the Father shining 
on the earth; he is the Tabernacle in which the Father 
dwells; he is the Wisdom of the Father, and the Angel of 
the Father’s presence, and the Messenger bringing the 
Father’s gift to earth; what he seeth the Father do he 
doeth also, for the Father speaks in him; and the Father 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson for August 9, 1891.—John v., 17-30. 
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dwelling in him doeth the works he doeth; so that whoso 
hath seen the Son hath seen the Father also. 

He is the Life-giver. The Father alone hath immortal 
life, and he who hath received it as the Father’s gift, 
Christ is the Giver of this gift. Life was born at Bethle. 
hem, cradled in the manger, nursed of the Virgin Mary, 
How came the drop to separate itself from the cloud and 
descend to earth? or the ray to leave the sun, and come on 
its message of light and life? No matter. They are 
here. And they bring the gift of life to the drooping 
If the cloud impalpable and far above our reach 
is the Father, the drop, descending to earth, is the Christ, 
if the sun, which we cannot look on with unshaded eye, is 
the Eternal and Infinite One, the rays which issue from it, 
and without which we could not live, without which the 
the earth would be wrapped in everlasting night and winter, 
are the Son of God. He is the Life-giver. 

He is the Judge. For the Father hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, decause he is a son of man. This 
is a truth which I sometimes think orthodox Trinitarians do 
not believe. They hope that the Son will save them from 
the Judge; they do not realize that He is the Judge. His 
judgment is our salvation. He that was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, that was tempted in all perils 
like as we are, save without sin, that denounced the Phari- 
sees and bade the woman that was a sinner go in peace 
and sin no more, that never turned a repentant soul away, 
nor ever excused an hypocritical and self-conceited one, 
that never measured men by their creeds, but always by 
their fruitfulness in good works—He is the Judge. And 
on the last great day He will measure men exactly as he 
measured them when on earth; for He is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever. 

His Voice is the last great trump—Why should we dread 
it? The Psalmist did not. 


Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof ; 

The world and they that dwell therin. 

Let the floods clap their hands, 

Let the hills be joyful together before the Lord ; 
For he cometh to judge the earth. 

With righteousness will he judge the world, 
And the people with equity. 


What word did this gentle judge ever utter on earth that 
should make souls that desire truth and the beauty of 
holiness to fear his coming? Shall the seed dread the 
coming of the Spring? The Saviour is Judge; the Judge 
is Saviour. His judgment seat is the Mount of Beatitudes. 
And he will have, hereafter, no other fan in his hand than 
the one he carried when on the earth he separated the 
chaff from the wheat. 

Even so, Lord Jesus come quickly. 


Do any feel that life is too hard for them to bear? May they 
understand that the servant is not greater than the Master. 
May they look unto their crowned Saviour, whose crowns were 
thorns, who deserved all good and had all ill; and may they be 
patient, waiting for the fulfillment of his providence and inter- 
pretation of his dealings with them. 


Refresh thy servants who wearily wait for thee. All burden- 
bearers, may they feel the touch of God and his.strength. May 
those who have but little faith, have at least the faith of the hem, 
and, touching the garment of Christ, may they know that there is 
healing in him. May those who are in trouble learn how to 
overcome trouble by the greatness of their faith in thee; and 
may we not seek so much to avoid pain as to glorify pain. Thou 
didst not throw aside thy crown, though it were of thorns. Thou 
didst not heal thine own wounds, though there was death in 
them. Why, shall the Master suffer, and shall we not take our 
suffering? Shall he be without sin, and shall we be filled with 
a multitude of transgressions? Shall he suffer for others, and 
we for our own mistakes only? Teach us to be brave in sub- 
duing our pride, that makes suffering so intolerable to us. Teach 
us to be like little children. And may we lie upon the bosom 
of thy providence, knowing that the arms of God shall there 
find us and bear us safely. 
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Books and Authors 


Goldwin Smith on Canada! 


This is a timely book, but it is something more. The 
reviewer finds that he has so scarred its pages with marks 
of significant passages, that when he comes to write he is 
embarrassed by the abundance of the material which is at 
hand. It is as valuable for its discriminating comments 
upon contemporary social life in Canada, as for its bril- 
liant review of Canada’s political history, and its convincing 
arguments in favor of her commercial union with the United 
States. We do not always agree with our author. We believe 
that he has so little sympathy with American democracy as 
to be utterly incapable of understanding it. When, for 
example, we read his attack upon the public schools as a 
system by which demagogues bribe whole classes out of 
the public funds, we feel as if there were serious objec- 
tions to political union with a province in which the pollit- 
ical ideas of two generations ago still survive. Yet in spite 
of his anti-democratic prejudices, Mr. Smith is a wonder- 
fully acute critic. Even when his general position is bad, 
the particular points he makes are commonly good, and he 
drives them home with constant precision, tremendous 
force, and often the keenest satire. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, as is generally known,. is a firm 
believer in annexation. His volume, however, fur- 
nishes more arguments to the opponents of this 
policy on this side of the border than to its friends. 
Whatever the result of annexation to Canada, its imme- 
diate effect upon the United States would be the introduc- 
tion of an element hard to assimilate. The digestive 
apparatus of this country is already strained to its utmost 
by the thousands of Europeans who are weekly settling 
among us. If, in addition to this work, it should take in 
French Canada at a single swallow, and attempt to assim- 
ilate it, the consequences might be disastrous. The incor- 
poration of this province—isolated in every way from 
American life—would in effect make a serious break in 
our national unity. No one can read Mr. Smith’s volume 
without being profoundly convinced of this. In the begin- 
ning of its history not only were French Huguenots 
excluded, but even the Catholic Jansenists. Jesuitism was 
supreme. No revolution came to break its reign. It is 
true that the Jesuits were once nominally expelled, but 
they are again in power, and in power among a people 
incredibly superstitious. 

The Church has still the right to collect its tithes with 
the aid of the secular courts. Lotteries, in spite of their 
affinity to gambling, are sanctioned to add to the holy fund. 
The priests “do not disdain to peddle ecclesiastical amu- 
lets and trinkets. Even the miraculous cures effected by 
the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré are made a source of 
profit.” In this way, while the people of Quebec are poor, 
the Church is immensely rich. The presence of clerical 
power, such as this, is certainly incompatible with demo- 
cratic government, as we understand it. We do not doubt 
that in the long run our political ideas will pervade this 
province. ‘They are slowly pervading it now, yet until they 
do pervade it political union would mean political disunion. 

The marriage of two nations, like the marriage of two 
individuals, is a supreme unwisdom unless the union of 
hearts has preceded it. Yet this fact, while a conclusive 
argument ‘against political annexation, is no argument 
whatever against commercial reciprocity. As regards trade, 
the two countries are already united by nature, and it is 
only arbitrary law which keeps them apart. The vast sums 
which were were expended by Sir John Macdonald’s gov- 
ernment in building up a network of Canadian railroads, 
which should enable the Canadians of different provinces 
to trade with each other, have in a large measure failed of 
their object. Nova Scotia, in spite of the American tariff, 
ships to the United States every year $3,000,000 worth of 
products, while it ships to Ontario almost nothing. The 
farmers of Manitoba, in spite of the Canadian tariff, buy 


1Canada and the Canadian Question. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (Mac- 
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nearly all their farm implements from the manufacturers on 
our side of the border. Stronger than the tariff walls 
which have been erected to divide the two countries, is the 
need of each country for the markets of the other. So far 
is commercial union from involving political annexation 
that it actually prevented it a generation ago, when the first 
reciprocity treaty was agreed upon. At that time, owing 
to the commercial depression in Canada, a manifesto in 
favor of annexation was signed not only by many leading 
merchants, but by magistrates, Queen’s counsel, militia 
officers, and others holding commissions under the Crown. 
Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, was astonished that the 
discontent did not produce an outbreak. There was, he 
said, but one way to restore contentment, and that was “to 
put the colonists in as good a position commercially as the 
citizens of the United States.” This remedy was tried and 
the movement for annexation speedily died out. So long 
as the old reciprocity treaty lasted, both countries were 
enriched by it. Only the bad feeling engendered by the 
Civil War prevented its renewal. To-day it ought to be 
renewed in the interests of both nations. There are, it is 
true, many Canadians and a few Americans who suggest 
vague alarms as to the evils which free trade between the 
two countries might bring. Yet, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
suggests, these alarms are almost identical with those 
which were raised when the union between England and 
Scotland was contemplated. Then the English were told 
that their wealth would be devoured by the hungry Scotch, 
while the Scotch were told that they would become com- 
mercial slaves to the wealthy English, and “with their 
grains spoiling on their hands, stand cursing the day of 
their birth, dreading the expense of their burial.” Canada 
is simply our Scotland, and the commercial union of the 
two countries would be followed by the increased prosper- 


ity of both. 


Anglo-Saxon Freedom ' 


Professor Hosmer has prepared this book at the instance 
of Mrs. Hemenway of Boston, and it therefore receives the 
sanction of the directors of the Old South work. Its evi- 
dent purpose is to instill into the minds of the general 
reader and young student certain conceptions concerning 
the unity of the English speaking people and the manifest 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon polity. Professor Hosmer states 
clearly his point of view. The Anglo-Saxons are the salt of 
the earth ; without them freedom would have never been; 
by them alone has it been preserved amidst a thousand 
perils, and in the future English institutions, English 
speech, English thought are to become the main features 
of the political, social, and intellectual life of mankind. 
With this as the main thought running through the work 
it is not difficult to imagine how the history of two thou- 
sand years, compressed into a little over four hundred 
pages, has been treated. The historical portion is made 
up of a succession of platitudes, tolerably familiar to every 
intelligent reader, and somewhat threadbare through repi- 
tition by a certain class of historical writers. In the early 
pages are to be found loose interpretations of recognizedly 
uncertain date, interspersed with doubtful deductions and 
comparisons, together with personal descriptions of Schles- 
wig, Hastings, Runnymede, etc., the result of a recent trip 
abroad. The outline of English history from Magna Charta 
is pleasantly told, but contains nothing new, nor even 
specially suggestive. In passing to the settlement of 
America one finds somewhat effusively expressed the 
worst characteristics of the new historical school, the 
vague and uncertain generalizations, the questionable 
theory of reversion in town life to antique models, 
graphic accounts of the so-called unit of political life, 
the town meeting, and the whole succession of iden- 
tities, which have no support save in a superficial likeness. 
The movements both in England and America leading to 
the revolution are well narrated, not a whit better, however, 
than have often been narrated elsewhere. In the later 
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constitutional history one finds repeated much that is 
apropos, and much that is not; positiveness is not one of 
the least of Professor Hosmer’s characteristics, and he does 
not doubt the accuracy of his statements, even when treat- 
ing of that curious error of Maine’s, who found the Electoral 
College in the machinery of the Holy Roman Empire 
instead of in the machinery of one of our own State con- 
stitutions. (Maryland, 1776.) In the remaining chapters 
the discussion chiefly turns on the expansion and future 
importance of Anglo-Saxon freedom. An attempt is made 
to gather together recent views as expressed by Green, 
Freeman, Bryce, Arnold and others regarding the great 
future which lies before our race, and these chapters, 
while not so dogmatic, form a fitting compliment to Fiske’s 
essay on Manifest Destiny. 

If this book is to become the basis upon which the 
young and intelligent student is to rear his historical super- 
structure, we can but express our regret that it ever was 
written. Its influence would be to instruct him in one of 
the worst possible forms of historical writing. It is uncrit- 
ical, dogmatic where dogmatism is a sin, one-sided and 
prejudicial in that it conveys the idea that no people, save 
those of Anglo-Saxon blood, are worthy of further existence. 
We hope that this book is the last, as it certainly is the 
worst written, upon the text of Triumphant Teutonism. 
Its style is pleasant, its diction clear and flowing ; occasional 
verses and references to Zekles and Huldies, and rustic Cic- 
eros, increase the number of its pages. The typography 
could hardly be improved, and in size and binding there is 
nothing to be desired. It will become a convenient text- 
book for village lyceums and local reading circles, whose 
members are too busy to know more than this book con- 
tains. Here the deleterious aspects of so much vague and 
often erroneous statement will be harmlessly dissipated. 
But that the boys who are to become citizens of this coun- 
try should be brought up on this sort of historical diet, we 
sincerely regret, for it will entail, if ever they are to become 
co-operators in government or special students in history, 
the unlearning a vast deal, which they had better have never 
known, in the form here given. The tares and the wheat 
are too closely united for the uncritical reader to separate 
them. Such plausible and at times brilliant generalization 
will not form a promising preparation for conservatism in 
politics or criticism in history. The historical school has 
already begun to change its views on some of the most 
important points here treated as conclusively established, 
and the political school as well deprecates in definite terms 
the somewhat vainglorious prophecying which has become 
prominent of late among reviewers and essay writers. 


Theology and Literature 


Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale University, in presenting 
to the scholastic world his volume entitled Outlines of Physio- 
logical Psychology (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York), really 
establishes the only scientific foundation on which Theology can 
build. For it is evident that God cannot be interpreted in his 
relations to humanity unless we know something of the science 
of the phenomena of human consciousness. In a degree, men 
must know what they are in order to comprehend what God is. 
Professor Ladd’s book—virtually a treatise on mental science, 
and usefully studied in connection with such a work as Carpen- 
ter’s “ Mental Physiology”—covers the ground indicated by the 
title in a manner satisfactory to all who may profit by clear 
thinking, profound research, and conclusions fully abreast with 
the latest scientific discovery. Psychology is defined as “the 
description and explanation of the states of human conscious- 
ness ;” Physiology, as “ the science of the functions of the human 
physical organism ;” joined together these words signify “the 
science of the phenomena of human consciousness in their rela- 
tion to the structure and functions of the nervous system.” It 
is, indeed, a formidable task to make clear this imposing subject 
in such a way as to interest the general reader or college stu- 


dent; but by means of charts and diagrams, skilfully drawn, ° 


perfect logical arrangement, and language as simple as may well 
be consistent with scientific accuracy of statement and definition, 
Professor Ladd achieves marked success. The benefit to be 
derived from the study of his book lies in the knowledge acquired 
of the nature of man as a living unity, for it is only by such 
investigation that we obtain a trustworthy and adequate picture 
of the mental evolution of the human race. 
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It is a very natural thought-transition from psychology jp 
general to that particular form of mental expression which we 
call the logical faculty. And in the latest issue of the series of 
“‘ Philosophical Classics,” edited by Professor G. S. Morris and 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, we are led to the 
study of this faculty in its purest and severest development, 
Dr. William T. Harris, in undertaking a critical exposition of 
Hegel's Logic, brings to his task the fruits of thirty years’ toi] 
upon Hegel’s system as the center of his own thinking. It js 
quite unnecessary to remark that a critique upon the Hegelian 
categories, wrought out from such a genesis, and invested with 
the vast scholarly acumen of the author, will find enthusiastic 
welcome among students of philosophy. Hegel, sometimes 
called the last of the Pantheists, and if we may be permitted the 
expression, the patron saint of the doctrine of authority, will be 
more intelligible to the man who reads him in the light of this 
thorough analysis of his logical foundations. 

As we turn from this subject to the volume of Bible Stories 
by the Rev. Alfred J. Church (Macmillan & Co., New York), we 
are conscious of escaping from the intricacies of both theology 
and philosophy to enter the somewhat mythical region of Israel- 
itish history. By his judicious omissions and explanations, com- 
prehended in the more general process of excision and compres- 
sion, Dr. Church has preserved the simple dignity and power of 
the Old Testament narratives, and in the connected story of par- 
ticular individuals, like Abraham, Joshua, and David, we obtain 
the Jersonal view without the admixture of complicated histori- 
cal details. Sunday afternoons with the children will gain in 
interest by the purchase of “ Bible Stories.” Passing from the 
Old Testament to the New we have a fresh scriptural medita- 
tion from the pen of the Rev. Newman Hall, an acceptable but 
by no means original writer upon Bible subjects. Gethsemane ; 
or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), consists of a series of studies and reflec- 
tions upon the experiences of our Lord in the hallowed hour of 
his loneliness and‘ heart-breaking spiritual conflitt. There is 
some repetition in these pages; not a little diffusiveness, and 
occasionally a religious rhapsody that pleads powerfully with the 
emotions. But the general impression of the chapters is favora- 
ble to quickened religious life, and the sorrowing and burdened 
will read to find comfort and healing. More helpful still to those 
who would profit by clear exposition of the text of Scripture is 
the Sermon Bible from St. Matthew xxii. to St. Mark xvi (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York). Our readers will recollect that 
this series contemplates the review of the whole of Scripture, 
and the present volume is the sixth in order of publication and 
the second on the New Testament, the first receiving brief notice 
in our columns at the time of publication. We can but reiter- 
ate the opinion that these books give, in convenient form, the 
essence .of the best homiletical literature extant, and for this rea- 
son are of the utmost value to the generalreader. The preacher, 
for whom the series is principally prepared, will do well to pur- 
chase if he possesses sufficient strength of mind to use without 
abusing. If, however, one wishes not so much enlightenment in 
regard to the meaning of Scripture as thought stimulus, one 
should buy of Roberts Brothers, Boston, the volume entitled 
Positive Religion; Essays, Fragments, Hints, a collection of 
papers, mostly brief, from the pen of that accomplished and broad- 
minded student, Professor Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge. 
One may open these pages almost at random; incisive thought 
and striking illustration abound. From twenty to thirty topics 
are discussed within narrow limits—topics each of which would 
assuredly grow to the dimensions of a separate treatise in the 
ferment of a more assertive and prolix writer. It is the remarka- 
ble reticence of Professor Allen that justifies the title “ Positive 
Religion.” Only the man who dares to be ignorant on many 
points is qualified to speak with clarion voice on the certainties 
of religion. There are three or four papers of surpassing 
helpfulness. We mention “ How Religions Grow,” “ Religion 
as Experience,” “ At Sixty; a New Year Letter,” “ Religion and 
Modern Life.” 

Within a few years. we have had thrust upon us the burning 
question of Socialism viewed in the light of history, experience, 
and New Testament teaching. “The latter phase—so frequently 
debated—is newly studied by Avstin Bierbower, the essayist, in 
a treatise called Zhe Socialism of Christ, and published by 
Charles H. Sergel & Co., of Chicago. The author seeks to pre- 
sent the attitude of early Christianity toward Socialism and its 
related problems. Mr. Bierbower has read the New Testament 
with thoroughness, but the wonder is that, in many important 
respects, he so grievuusly misrepresents (unintentionally, of 
course) the character and teaching of Jesus. The Socialism 
attributed to Jesus is virtually red-handed revolution. And yet, 
in spite of glaring errors of interpretation, these essays set forth 
phases of New Testament truth generally and conveniently 
slighted by the modern church; and certainly they challenge 
honest effort to know what Christ really and fundamentally 
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teaches concerning the application of the Gospel to the social 
relations of mankind. 

Another work dealing in part with the same subject is the 
cleverly written story by Katharine Pearson Woods, entitled 4 
Web of Gold (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York). In {her latest 
production the author of “* Metzerott, Shoemaker,” describes the 
formation of trusts and their deadly effect upon all parties con- 
cerned. The characters are strongly portrayed, the situations 
are often dramatic, and the plot skilfully developed. The intro- 
duction of a gentle, unwordly rector, with his lively children, 
whose quaint sayings are most amusing, serves as a foil for the 
intenser portions of the stery. But we turn from the seething 
cauldron of Socialistic agitation and debate to find an hour of 
meditation and peace in the perusal of the Lzfe of Francis Way- 
land in the series of biographies known as “ American Religious 
Leaders” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Professor James 
O. Murray, of Princeton, a pupil of Dr. Wayland, prepares this 
volume for the press, and his editorial labors are conspicuously 
successful in bringing out all the essential features of good 
biography. We are led to the close and familiar acquaintance 
with this noble man in his home and student life, and we follow 
with unabated interest his career as educator, author, preacher, 
philanthropist, and citizen. Dr. Francis Wayland was a stal- 
wart thinker, a fearless moral leader, a moulder of public senti- 
ment on important questions, a wonderfully successful college 
president, and a rare Christian believer. We welcome this 
volume as a rich and beneficent contribution to the literature that 
helps to build character. And to the end that religious feeling 
and principle may find useful expression in work for Christ, we 
commend also the manual, Ways and Means, edited by the Rev. 
F, E. Clark, D.D. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston). This is a 
book of suggestions for the prayer-meeting, the committees, and 
all lines of activity adapted to Christian Endeavor societies. 
Hints, plans, projects are drawn from every source, and there is 
hardly a phase of Christian Endeavor undertaking that is not 
helpfully discussed by experienced and zealous young men and 
women thoroughly familiar with the needs and opportunities of 
this organization. 


The fascinating story of the first voyage of Columbus to the 
Western seas is told again by Mr. Charles Paul Mac Kie under 
the rather ad captandum title With the Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea. In form the narrative is that of a historical romance in so 
far as the author presents dialogues, reflections, and minor inci- 
dents as they may be supposed to have taken place. But there 
is no introduction of fictitious events or characters, and when we 
learn how full and minute was the diary of the great discoverer 
and how ample the comments and explanations of Las Casas 
and others, it is evident that the subject lends itself to this form 
of treatment admirably. The author has made a close study of 
the literature of the discovery of the islands adjoining our conti- 
nent, and he quotes constantly and freely from the diary and 
other sources. The book is eminently successful in furnishing a 
popular and readable story of what—apart from its extraordinary 
results to history and geography—was one of the most adven- 
turous and eventful voyages ever made. A singular slip of the 
pen in the translation of the decree authorizing the voyage 
makes its date 1592 instead of 1492! We note in the appendix 
what seems to be a most convincing argument to prove that the 
island on which Columbus landed was that now called Cat Island ; 
Mr. Mac Kie has discovered a passage written by Las Casas 
almost on the spot, which states that the island was forty-five 
miles long, a description which applies to only two of those for 
which the claim has been made, one being Cat Island, the other 
an island which for other reasons could not possibly have been 
the original landing-place. When we consider that Las Casas 
had discussed the whole matter over and over again with Colum- 
bus in person, that he is describing what he had himself seen in 
Columbus’s company, and that he was writing from the West 
Indies with the facts fresh in his mind, this does indeed seem 
conclusive. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Mr. Frederick H. Hitchcock of Amherst, Mass., has compiled 
and published a Hand-Book of Amherst, which claims to give a 
comprehensive account of everything pertaining to that attractive 
little New England college town. Its history, its natural sur- 
roundings, the literature and traditions of the Connecticut valley, 
and a complete and full account of Amherst College and the 
Amherst Agricultural College, are the main topics treated. 
There are many full-page and other illustrations from excellent 
Photographs, including several charming bits of typical land- 
Scape. Altogether, this hand-book is a thoroughly good piece 
of work, and will prove of use and pleasure to resident, college 
graduate and visitor. 


Three Worthies. By Clinton Ross. In typographical form 
this handsome little volume, well printed and bound, and just 
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the thing to slip in one’s pocket for an outing. It contains 
three tales of adventure by a writer to us unknown—one story 
of the Franco-Prussian war, one of the France of earlier days, 
one of England in the time of Charles II. There is a certain 
realism in the method of telling which impresses the reader as if 
the narration were of real facts. On the other hand there is a 
strain of affectation in the diction, which sometimes has a dis- 
agreeable literary effect. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—It is now stated that General B. F. Butler’s book will be 
ready for publication in October. It will bear the characteristic 
title of “‘ Butler’s Book.” 

—Miss Hawkes, who wrote that odd and successful story 
“ Mademoiselle Ixe,” will soon publish, through Macmillan & 
Co., a new book called “ The Exorcism of Cecilia.” 

—The late Calmann Levy, the celebrated French publisher, 
was the last of four brothers, who were associated in the book 
trade, and he inherited a fortune of $8,000,000 from his brother, 
Michel, the or: zinator of the firm. The average annual output 
of Calmann Levy’s presses was 1,724,000 volumes and 2,500,000 
periodicals, and he kept going 14 paper paper mills, 30 printing- 
houses, 13 binderies, and various other factories and workshops. 

—A lately published letter of Cardinal Newman’s tells what 
pains he took with his books: “1 write, I write again; I write a 
third time in the course of six months. Then I take the third; 
I literally fill the paper with corrections, so that another person 
could not read it. I then write it out fair for the printer. I put 
it by; I take it up; I beginto correct again; it willnotdo. Altera- 
tions multiply, pages are rewritten, little lines sneak in and 
crawl about. The whole page is disfigured; I write again; I 
cannot count how many times this process is repeated.” 

—Dickens’s favorite flower was the scarlet geranium; and 
the “ Academy” says that this, too, is pleasantly characteristic 
of the man who, with some of his first earnings as a reporter— 
so John Payne Collier records—*“ had bought a new hat and a 
very handsome blue cloak with black velvet facings, the corner 
of which he threw over his shoulder a *Espagnole.” “Fora 
middle-aged man,” says Mr. Locker, speaking of an after time, 
“ Dickens was a smart dresser—he liked bright colors. He 
once told Charles Knight that he had the fondness of a savage 
for finery.” 

—A well-dressed lady entered a Western book-store and 
inquired: “‘ Have you Shakespeare’s ‘ Hiawatha?’” The sales- 
man, astonished, hesitated, and then replied that they had Long- 
fellow’s ‘“ Hiawatha,” and that he was not acquainted with a work 
with that title written by Shakespeare. The lady, seeing that 
she had made a mistake, but wishing to conceal it, asked, some- 
what petulantly: “Do you not keep Shakespeare’s complete 
works in stock?” Two editions were shown her; she looked 
through both, but of course failed to find “ Hiawatha.” Noting 
the fact that one was printed in somewhat more solid type than 
the other, she said to the salesman: “ Well, I shall not take 
either edition this morning, but will be back this afternoon to 
take one; and I am undecided now whether to take the one in 
poetry or the one in prose.”—Publisher’s Weekly. 
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Religious News 


Riots Letters just received from China in San Fran- 
in China cisco give conflicting accounts of the recent 
riots in Yangtse against foreign “devils,” in 
which Missionary Argent was killed. One writer, Lieutenant 
Commander Marthon, of the United States steamship Palos, says 
that the cause of the riot was the fact that Missionary Argent 
had picked up four little orphans in the country and was con- 
veying them to Hankow in baskets borne on the shoulders of 
coolies. A street lounger asked one of the coolies what was in 
the basket. The bearer refusing to answer, the curious man 
raised the lid, disclosing the children. The crowd which had 
gathered raised a cry that the missionary was taking the chil- 
dren away to dig their eyes out, and fortwith attacked the 
church, killing Argent, and plundering the place. Other rioting 
followed. Other correspondents (and we believe more reliable 
ones) say that the outbreak was caused by the great secret soci- 
eties, and that the real motive was hostility to the present Gov- 
ernment. It is believed that these societies are trying to spread 
ill-feeling toward the Government by working on the old preju- 
dices against foreigners, and representing that the men now in 
power unduly favor the latter. It is certainly true that the Gov- 
ernment has been active and earnest in protecting the for- 
eigners and punishing their assailants. It is stated also 
that this internal dissension is the reason why the Chi- 
nese Government has indefinitely postponed all negotiations 
looking to a foreign loan for the purpose of building railroads, 
and have decided for the present to adopt the plan of calling 
on the provincial governments to furnish two million taels per 
year for the purpose of extending the Tientsin-Karping line 
little by little toward the Manchurian frontier. 


Are There In the paragraph above we have spoken of 
Any Christians other correspondents from China as being 
In China ? more reliable than Captain Marthon. Our 


reason is that his letter as published closes 
by saying that the Chinese don’t want religion, and that he has 
yet to meet the first Christian Ciinese. The natives, he adds, 
appear to be aroused wherever the missionaries happen to be 
stationed, no matter whether for church, school, or hospital pur 
poses. Now this is a common misrepresentation, often exposed 
and constantly renewed by people who visit China, get some 
crude ideas from persons not interested in missionary work, and 
go away more ignorant than they came. We are pleased that 
our energetic contemporary, the “Sun,” has given some people 
who do know about the matter a chance of summarily stamping 
down once more this perennial slander on mission work. Thus, 
Dr. H. L. Morehouse, of the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, says: “ Put that man down as an ass of the first water, 
and say I said so. [We hope that Dr. Morehouse really didn’t 
use this mixed figure, but the “Sun” says he did.]_ Why, he 
don’t know what he’s talking about. We have Chinese churches 
in San Francisco and in Portland, in which there are just as good 
Christians as there are anywhere. In the different Chinese 
missions we have 1,673 members, and some of them are ordained 
ministers.” And Dr. A. B. Leonard, one of the Secretaries of the 
Methodist Foreign Mission Board, said: “If he has never seen 
a Christian Chinaman, it is simply because he has never looked 
for them, and has not cared to associate with that sort of com- 
pany. He talks at random, and for the purpose of underrating 
and belittling the work of Christian missions abroad. He is 
either very ignorant or he is very parsimonious of the truth. We 
have an annual conference in the Foochow mission. There are 
seven districts, and each one has a native for Presiding Elder. 
In this year’s report there are 2,626 members 1,546 probationers. 
The pastors of the churches are all natives, and the missionaries 
are in general supervision of the work. In the central China 
mission there are 369 members and 167 probationers, in North 
China 272 members and 672 probationers, and in West China, 
where the mission has just been started, we have 18 members 
and 27 probationers.” Such facts as these are of more weight 
than endless vapid talk like that quoted above. 


I August, 1891 


Mr. Moody’s There is already abundant evidence that the 
Bible attendance at the ninth annual conference 
Conference Northfield of “Christian Workers for Com. 
munion, Refreshment, and Rest” will be 
larger than ever. It would seem that Mr. Moody would be the 
man most in need of rest when one remembers that he has barely 
ended his labors with the College Conference, lately reported in 
these columns, and that he is already planning an arduous fall 
campaign, including, possibly, a trip to Scotland, and probably 
a series of visits to the colleges of this country. The programme 
for the Bible Conference, which begins on Thursday, July 30, 
and extends up to August 9, includes many strong and novel 
features. Among the speakers will be the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D., Boston; the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London; the Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia; Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago; Major D. W. 
Whittle, the Rev. Mr. Gumbart, of Boston; L. W. Munhall, of 
Philadelphia, and others. Ira D. Sankey and George C. Steb- 
bins will lead the singing. We shall, as usual, furnish a report 
from the pen of a special correspondent. It is stated that not 
only are all the seminary buildings and the hotel filled, 
but many tents will be spread on the hill back of the seminary 
campus, and some of the guests will be entertained in private 
homes. It may even be necessary to utilize the dormitories of 
te boys’ school at Mount Hermon. 


The Spanish Last month The Christian Union reminded 
Outrage the eulogists of “a vigorous foreign policy” 
In Ponape. that they would do well to turn their atten- 
tion to the Pacific island known as Ponape, 


whence American missionaries have been compelled to flee by - 


Spanish agression. Unprovoked slaughter of the natives, the 
arbitrary imprisonment of Missionary Rand, the expulsion of 
American citizens and the destruction of their property, all have 
been followed by no protest or demand for redress from our 
State Department. This week’s news shows that matters in 
Ponape are going, if possible, from bad to worse. The Spanish 
man-of-war “ Velasco” lately arrived at Shanghai, from Manilla 
direct. She had only lately come to Manilla from the Car- 
oline Islands, and brought the intelligence that the war be- 
tween the natives and the Spanish was still going on in Ponape. 
Several skirmishes and one large battle were fought a short time 
ago, in which the Spanish loss amounted to about sixty soldiers 
killed; the loss of the natives is not known. The American 
missionaries whom the United States steamship “ Alliance” 
carried to Strong’s Island for safety during the continuance of 
the war in Ponape were still at Strong’s Island awaiting an op- 
portunity to return to their missions among the natives now 
engaged in the war. Our treaty rights in the matter are clear. 
What is to be done about them ? 


A Rich Church We gave, last week, some figures relating to 
the amount of the great wealth of the Church 

of England. Here are some of the curious facts in regard 
to the disposition of its yearly income of thirty million dol- 
lars, representing a capital of a thousand million dollars 
investment. Comparing the past with the present, we find 
that in 1832 there were 10,718 parochial cies, with a total 
income from all sources of £3,251,159. The number of cies is 
now 13,979, with a gross income of £4,212,662. Included in the 
property belonging to the Church, are the Archbishop’s and 
Bishop’s residences, with a total ratable value of £11,151 ; the resi- 
dence houses annexed to cathedral and collegiate churches, with 
a total ratable value of £18,928; and parsonage houses, 11,667 
in number, with a total ratable value of £518,054. We have 
record of six newly founded Bishoprics, with incomes arising 
largely from the investment of funds and property contributed 
by private benefactors, and we must add to these the suffragan 
Bishops, not mentioned in the return, and the large sums raised 
in great part by private benefaction for their support. There 
has been a marked increase, too, in the numbers of the beneficed 
parochial clergy. In 1832 they were shown as 10,718; they 
amount now to 13,979. Nor does this tell us the full numbers 
engaged in parish work. The return says nothing about curates, 
but the increase in the number of these has notoriously been very 
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great, and the stipend of each of them is probably not less than 
twice what it was in 1832, and it is paid usually out of the 
incumbent’s own pocket. The gross income of the Church of 
England, large as it appears, is thus no measure of the net 
incomes of the clergy. It is often said that they bring to the 
Church more than they receive. 


® 


The International Council in London 
From our own Correspondent 


It is on historic ground that the first GEcumenical Council of 
the Congregationalists is called together. The superb Memorial 
Hall on Farringdon Street stands on part of the site of the old 
Fleet Prison, in which so many Nonconformists suffered for 
their faith, When the members of the Council gathered in the 
rooms of the British and Foreign Bible Society, they found their 
feet standing within the gates of another site made memorable 
in the history of religious freedom. Here, whence the Bible is 
now sent forth in over three hundred tongues, Wickliffe was 
arraigned for putting the Word of God in the tongue of the 
people. In the Temple, in which Dr. Parker’s voice is heard, 
worships the church gathered by the chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
well, and on its walls one reads the names of the great un- 
crowned protectors of the faith and apostles of free Chris- 
tianity. 

vad too, one is impressed with the evidences of a long 
struggle not yet over. The marks of the battle are everywhere 
evident, but the trophies of victory are impressively numerous 
and the lines of triumph fixed. The American, born in the 
freedom of faith, realizes how that it has been only with a great 
price that his English brother’s freedom has been only partially 
won. Here is still spoken a whole vocabulary practically 
unknown in the United States. Our British brethren make use 
of it in nearly all their speeches. They talk of “ non-conformity,” 
of “dissenters,” “State Church,” “churchmen,” etc., as of the 
realities which they are, and not of the fossils and far-away 
echoes they have become to us. Yet also the men of the British 
colonies enjoy, like their American brethren, absolute emancipa- 
tion from political churchism. Even they, however, are not so 
utterly free at home from the bad social influences of the snob- 
bery which State-churchism invariably breeds. 

One receives here an impressive idea of the great extent and 
numerical power of Congregationalism, as well of its personal, 
intellectual and spiritual forces. {When the roll of the council 
was called, all continents were represented, and all but ten or 
twelve, of the three hundred and more, were present. All the 
English-speaking countries and colonies, besides Russia, Sweden, 
Austria, Denmark, Holland, Japan, China, India, Samoa, Rara- 
tonga and Hawaii, send delegates. The preponderance of Congre- 
gational Christianity is in the English-speaking world, and South 
Africa and the Australian Continent seem very near and very 
real as we see and hear the sturdy men whose home is there. 
In Memorial Hall, the splendid decorations are made up chiefly 
of the Union Jack, the stars and stripes, the double red-cross 
flag supplemented on the crimson field by five colonial stars, and 
the colors of the various nations represented. In hospitality, 
especially in bountiful provision for supplying the inner wants, 
the British brethren are generous to a fault. The magnificent 
distances, not void, but thronged with endlessly moving streams 
of humanity, horses and vehicles, make the average stranger feel 
more like a fly in the maze than a full-grown man; but the 
facilities for transportation are wondeful. Above and below 
ground, and up in the air on omnibus top, one can move quickly. 
Nowhere in the world do men and horses, whether of flesh or of 
iron, seem to be better acquainted with each other, and to get 
along so well, as in London. Though one ride on swift trains to 
his “ suburban” resting place at night he is still, it may be, 
after a half hour's ride, inside of London and possibly within ear 
shot of its steady, though muffled, roar. 

Not to inflict a full programme upon the readers of The 
Christian Union—hard and wearing enough upon the listener 
who attempts to take it all in—let us glance at the men, 
appraise the thought, and note the tone. The schedule of work 
and play includes the official programme and the side and out- 
side attractions. The majority of the American delegates made 
up one party, with the “ Mayflower” number of one hundred 
and one. They came in the “City of Chicago,” but abridged 
the “ Mayflower’s” time to days instead of weeks. Some of 
them thought it not the wisest thing to begin by attending the 
breakfast, on Monday morning, July 13, of the Liberation Society 
at the Holborn Restaurant. Others, more independent, went 
in goodly numbers, and the four hundred or so present, enjoyed 
a double feast. The Hon. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., presided, 
and his remarks, with those of our own Dr. A. H. Bradford, of 
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Montclair, N. J.—-who has had a sort of triumphal ovation in the 
English Congregational churches—and of “our cosmopolitan 
friend of London, New York, and Victoria,” the Rev. Dr. Bevan, 
were the chief feature of a meeting intended intended to promote 
disestablishment. The day has already been won in Ireland, 
nearly so in Wales, is in sight in Scotland, and possibly within 
a man’s lifetime in England. In the afternoon the Council met, 
and organized. The Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., stalwart in the 
flesh, in the intellect, in the pulpit, and in the book was in the 
chair, and has continued. He is master of the bell also, and, 
with remorseless precision and tender sympathy for hearers, 
sounds the preliminary tinkle at the eighteen-minute point, and 
the loud clang when time is up. Some of the papers read are 
thus mere torsos, to be found as complete statues only in the 
final publication. The wise man avoids too much bulk of raw 
material, and shows at once the face, head, and outlines of his 
thought. As secretaries, our own man of figures and year-books, 
the Rev. H. Hazen, with Dr. Mackennall, the Rev. F. H. Brown, 
of Melbourne; R. Burford Hooke, of London; the Rev. W. H. 
Moore, of Hartford, Conn., and the Rev. S. H. Fielding were 
appointed. The four vice-presidents chosen were Dr. Bevan, 
our own witty and genial Cyrus Northrop, of Minneapolis, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, and the irrepressible and vigorous J. Guinness 
Rogers, of London. In the evening, after refreshments and 
music, the reception was presided over by the biographer of 
John Bunyan, and the bibliographer of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the Rev. John Brown of Bedford. Of all the American dele- 
gates he singled out one for special notice, and in honor of this 
one, a black‘man—our English friends still, unfortunately, spell 
the black man’s ethnological designation with two g’s—the 
applause was prolonged and hearty. On the platform, sat 
probably two dozen representatives of other religious bodies. 
On this occasion, when England was, as it were, calling back the 
children she once persecuted, it would have been an exceedingly 
graceful act for the establishment to be in some way represented, 
but for such an act of grace one looked in vain. , 
On Tuesday all hearts were united in communion by enjoy- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, which was followed by the presi- 
dent’s address-on “ The Divine Life in Man,” and by Dr. Wol- 
cott Calkins’s chosen words on “ The Consecration of Wealth.” 
Both the author of “The Atonement” and of “ Keystones of 
Faith” fed the heart and the head. In the -afternoon the 
importance of maintaining the Congregational idea of the 
church was emphasized in forcible papers by H. Arnold Thomas, 
of Bristol; R. F. Horton, of Hempstead, and Drs. Dunning and 
Boynton, of Boston. In the evening the grand auditorium of 
Dr. Parker’s Temple was crowded, every seat being filled in its 
double ellipse to hear Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, glorify not 
only the Pilgrims, but also their special peculiarities and tem- 
porary methods. The editor of the “ Independent” ina kindly 
editorial tinged with satire spoke of it as an “ archeological 
treat,” and Dr. Parker in the following Thursday noon lecture 
felt it necessary to “ fumigate his pulpit.” On the following day, 
the present directions of Congregational thought were shown by 
chosen men from Scotland, Wales and Maine. It was made 
manifest that while Christian people know and care little about 
new theology, they were exceedingly impatient with anything 
old that was not full of Christ and Scripture. Among the after- 
noon’s illustrations of the economy of Congregationalism, in 
which the Americans, Quint, A. H. Ross, A. H. Bradford and 
W. H. Moore, took part. Dr. Bradford’s paper was noteworthy. 
It showed that doctrinal terms of admission to church fellowship 
were demanded in the United States only, were an American 
and Yankee notion, and unheard of elsewhere in the Congrega- 
tional churches of the world. At the evening meeting in the 
temple, the part of Congregationalism in the making of Great 
Britain, the United States and the British colonies was shown 
by J. G. Rogers, of London; Bradford M. Fullerton, of Wal- 
tham, and James Jeffries, late of Sydney. On Thursday we lis- 
tened to the workers in the great harvest fields of the world 
about home missions, and in the afternoon at the Bible House 
looked at the imposing array, set out on racks on one large table, 
of the versions of the Bible made by Congregational mission- 
aries. When, however, it was stated that no man living could 
read John Eliot’s Bible, the correction in favor of Dr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull came appropriately, from Dr. Collins, pastor of 
Eliot Church, Newton. In the conference on the churches 
and social ethics in the evening, amid the brilliant galaxy 
of papers by George Gladstone, Ben Tillett, Albert 
Spicer and Richard Cordley, the address of Dr. 
Washington Gladden on “The Relations of Labor and 
Capital,” was the bright particular star. Even those 
who in former time thought Dr. Gladden more level-headed on 
other subjects than those of sociology, praised the crisp style and 
vigorous treatment of a theme which belongs in the forefront of 
practical Christianity. On Friday morning three of our English 
brethren, Conder, Hewgill, and Barrett discussed the gain and 








loss in spiritual influence. In the afternoon the American and 
the English methods of training ministers were set forth by 
Professor Fisk of Chicago, and Principal Pryce of London, the 
evening being devoted to considering a federation of English- 
speaking peoples for international arbitration, universal peace, 
and furtherance of national righteousness. 

Saturday is play day, and brain and tympanum may take 
surcease from strain. A total abstinence breakfast will be 
enjoyed at Exeter Hall, which has lost some of its old-time pres- 
tige as a sort of evangelical Vatican. In the afternoon all meet 
in the garden party given at Woodford by Mrs. Spicer, who 
loves flowers and the communion of saints. Lady Russell, also, 
remembering the great interest her husband, Lord John, took in 
the Independent movement, has invited the Council without 
regard to age, sex, or nationality, to meet in her lordly grounds. 
On Sunday about forty London pulpits will be filled by clerical 
delegates. On Monday the Unity of the Church and the Lord’s 
Day, and on Tuesday the Great Commission will be considered, 
Dr. Parker delivering the farewell address. 

Scrooley, Leyden, and Plymouth are the magic words that fill 
the final page of the programme and the expectations of the 
ladies and gentlemen who propose to do the grand tour. The 
first excursion is a matter of one day, the second of three, and 
the third will require a large part of a week, for the hospi- 
table intent of the Plymouth people seems unbounded. Indeed, 
the old cities of England all seem desirous of winning new glory 
from their famous namesakes. 

The Council is not yet over, as we write, but already its good 
fruits are manifest, and its prospective benefits hopefully appar- 
ent. The American certainly will gain and learn much, That 
the Englishman of the home land and the colonies desires to do 
so, is manifest at every meeting. There is fair ground of criti- 
cism upon more than one of our fellow-Americans, that they 
introduce the Fourth of July spirit in speech and manner, whether 
they are talking theology or setting forth their country’s vast 
merits and possibilities. There is danger lest the incessant 
glorification of the Pilgrims lead to reaction of sentiment. The 
emphasis sometimes unduly laid upon what was temporary 
and accidental, the bragging spirit of both English and Ameri- 
can, but more particular the latter, in unduly and unfairly exalt- 
ing Congregationalism as a historical factor at the expense of 
other Christian denominations, is unseemly. 

In theological opinion, and outlook, it is evident that the 
British brethren are far ahead of the American. Indeed, it has 
struck the average English Christian with genuine surprise that 
the United States is (evidently to them) the stronghold of con- 
servative orthodoxy of a type now passed by in Great Britain. 
In broad and active philanthropy the English Congregationalists 
are possibly ahead of their American brethren. Certainly, here, 
the impatience with scholastic theology and creedism is greater 
than on our side of the Atlantic. 

That this Council will, by the imposing massing of their forces ; 
by the illuminated record of past triumphs;.by confirming the 
hope of their future victories, give new unity and vigor to the 
Congregational churches everywhere, is less a dream than a 
forecast resting on fact. W. E. GRIFFIs. 


Church Gleanings 


—The memorial in honor of the Rev. John Robinson, pastor 
in Holland of the Pilgrim Fathers, and one of the passengers on 
the Mayflower, who settled in Plymouth, in 1620, was unveiled 
in Amsterdam, Holland, on July 24th, in St. Peter’s Church. 

—The Rev. Charles Chaucer Goss, a well known Methodist 
clergyman of this city for thirty years, died at his home, 97 
Varick Street, on July 22. Mr. Goss was born in Bridgewater, 
England, December 31, 1820. In 1842 he came to this country 
and was graduated from the Methodist Biblical Institute at Con- 
cord, N. H., in 1852. For several years he preached in the 
East Genesee Conference, associated with Bishops Janes and 
Ames. He was also a missionary for the American Sunday- 
School Union in the West. During the war he was a mission- 
2ry among the Union soldiers. For the last thirty years he had 
given his time as Superintendent of the People’s Mission. He 
was the author of a number of religious works. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Dean of Epsom, England, who was widely 
made known as the companion of Miss Kate Marsden in a pro- 
tour through the hospitals of Europe in the interest of lepers, 
has turned her attention to an important work in America. 
She has given to Grace Episcopal Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, the Rev. Henry H. Sleeper, rector, a block of fifty lots, 
worth $50,000. They are located in the cénter of the lower 
wards of the thickly populated manufacturing district known as 
Elizabethport, and could not be surpassed for charitable pur- 
poses. Twenty lots are for a Recreation Ground and Play- 
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ground for Children, and the others for sites for a church, mis. 
sion hall, asylums, hospital, etc. 

—A dispatch from London says that the famous St. Paul's 
Cathedral reredos case has been dismissed in the Court of 
Appeals, with costs against the appellants. This was the 
appeal of “Allcroft and others” against a decision of the 
Bishop of London, and has been a subject of great interest to 
churchmen and others since the litigation began in 1888. The 
question raised was as to the legality of the figures in the rere. 
dos, or wall at the back of the altar, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the contention of the appellants being that the sculptured 
figures of our Saviour and the Virgin Mary in the reredos were 
calculated to encourage superstition and to suggest unlawful 
ideas of devotion. The decision sustains the Bishop, who held 
that this contention was not well founded, and consequently 
insures the retention of the figures in the reredos. 

—* Why,” asks a correspondent ot the “ Tribune,” “ do not 
some of the papers inform their readers that Father Ignatius 
is not a member of the Order of St. Benedict? The frequent 
references to him in the press as the ‘ Benedictine Monk’ and 
the ‘ eloquent Benedictine’ are very misleading, and should not 
be used without explanation. The fact is that the gentleman in 
question is an extremely High Church deacon of the English 
Church, who has started alittle Order of his own which he calls 
the Order of St. Benedict. But the great and historic Order of 
St. Benedict knows neither Father Ignatius nor his Order, and 
it is just as misleading to call him a Benedictine as it would be 
to call a man a Freemason who had seen fit to organize a Masonic 
order on his own hook. 

—The will of the late Rev. Charles W. Morrill bequeaths the 
following sums to public institutions: American Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $1,000; New York Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, $10,000; Home of Mercy, 
$5,000; Protestant Episcopal Church Mission Society for Sea- 
men, in memory of his father, Captain Charles Montgomery 
Morrill, $10,000; New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society, $10,000; trustees of the Found for Aged Clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, $10,000; Orphans’ Home and 
Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal Church, $5,000; House of 
Rest for Consumptives, $5,000; St. Luke’s Home for Indigent 
Christian Females, $5,000; Charity Organization Society, 
$5,000; Veteran Firemen’s Association, $5,000; the Trustees of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, $20,000. From his share 
of the estate of Caroline Marx, he makes the following bequests 
in her memory: Home for the Old Men and Aged Couples, 
$10,000; the Church Mission for Deaf Mutes, $10,000; the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
$10,000; Sheltering Arms for Children, $15,000, and St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children, $5,000. 


% 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—H. H. Peck, of West Winstead, Conn., has resigned. 

—C. S. Leeper declines his call to the Park Church of Omaha, Neb., instead of 
accepting, as incorrectly reported elsewhere. 

—Leon Bliss, the assistant pastor of the Central Church, Worcester, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Charles Whittier, of Dennysville, Maine, has resigned after a pastorate of 
over thirty years, and will take up general missionary work in eastern Maine. 

—R. G. Jones, lately of the Chicago Seminary, was ordained and installed as 
pastor of the church in Paynesville, Minn., on July 14. 

—J. P. Trowbridge, of Bethlehem, Conn., has resigned. 

—J. L. Fonda, of Rantoul, Ill., has resigned. 

—G. A. Curtis, of Meredith, N. H., accepts a call to Harriman, Ten. 

—J. D. Wells accepts a call toa new church at Albion, Ii. 

—Newton Hall, lately of the Andover Seminary, was ordained in Manchester, 
N. H., on July 8. ' 

—C. D. Chunn, of the Hartford Seminary, was on July 14 ordained and 
installed as pastor of the church in Rivington, Conn. 

‘PRESBYTERIAN: 

—Eben Muse, a retired minister, died in Quincy, Mass., on July 22, at the age 
of fifty-two. 

—J. F. Kerne has received a call from the German church in Orange Valley, 
N. J. 

—D. F. Bonner has become pastor of the church in Florida, N. Y. 

—Thomas Mack on Sunday uf last week preached his farewell sermon as 
pastor of the English church in Nyack, N. Y.; Mr. Mack is ninety years old, 
and has been pastor of this church for twenty-five years. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—S. C. Bunn, of the Church of the Atonement (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been chosen chaplain and superintendent of the Church and Charity Foundation. 

—A. B. Shields, of the Ascension Church (P. E.), Waltham, Mass., has 
resigned. 

[+C. A. Poole has been elected associate professor of divinity in the Seabury 
Divinity School at Farribault, Minn. 

—Wnm. B. Bodine has resigned the presidency of Kenyon College. 

—E. K. Cressy has received a call from the Second Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—B. L. Martin accepts a call to the Baptist Church in LeRoy, N. Y. 

—Firman Robbins, one of the best known ministers in the Methodist Confer- 
ence in N. J., died Thursday at Bridgeton, N. J., at the age of fifty-eight. 
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The Outlook in Edu- 


cation 


It is difficult to speak without enthusi- 
asm of the great teachers’ gatherings that 
take place in the spring and early summer 
of each year. From every nook and cor- 
ner of the land the teachers assemble, at 
no slight expense to themselves, to discuss 
questions of school management and or- 
ganization. Each State has its teachers’ 
association, and such great, representative 
gatherings as take place at the American 
Institute of Instruction, at the Convocation 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and at the National Educational 
Association, are proof positive that, despite 
State lines, the Nation’s educational system 
is, in a high and subtle sense, a unit. In 
Germany, too, the elementary teachers 
have met in large numbers at Mannheim, 
and the distinguished body known as the 
Association of German Philologists and 
Schoolmasters, in their meeting at Munich, 
gave pedagogical questions a more promi- 
nent place on their programme than ever 
before. 

The educational meetings of 1891 have 
been remarkably successful, and of even 
greater practical value than usual. In Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey the high-water mark 
of State association meetings was reached. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South Da- 
kota report strong papers and excellent dis- 
cussions. The venerable American Insti- 
tute of Instruction attracted more than a 
thousand teachers to Bethlehem, N. H. 
At Albany a very representative body of 
university, college, and high school men 
assembled in convocation; while at To- 
ronto even the lavish hospitalityof the Cana- 
dians was taxed to provide for the sixteen 
thousand persons who journeyed thither 
to carry away a spark of inspiration from 
the generous fire kindled by the National 
Educational Association. It is somewhat 
remarkable that four subjects—physical 
training, university extension, the better 
preparation of the teacher, and the co- 
ordination of the several grades of instruc- 
tion—were upon the programme of every 
important meeting. It may fairly be con- 
cluded that at this moment these four 
questions are uppermost in the minds of 
American educationists. 


Of the various subjects discussed at the 
University Convocation (described in The 
Christian Union for July 18) two attracted 
most attention. That on the study of phi- 
losophy at universities was conducted on 
avery high plane, and succeeded in inter- 
esting the audience to a remarkable degree. 
The leading speakers, Professor J. G. 
Schurmann, of Cornell, Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia, and Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark, were in 
substantial agreement on all the points 
raised, although President Hall was dis- 
posed to lay less stress than the others 
upon the interpretation of the results of 
Investigation and research. The impres- 
sion produced by the debate was that at the 
larger universities the work of philosophi- 
cal instruction is in the hands of younger 
and more progressive men than formerly, 
and that the governing bodies are support- 
ing them with generous appropriations for 
books and apparatus. The old and bar- 
ren metaphysics has been pushed aside for 
the historical study of philosophical prob- 
ems, the inductive study of ethics and psy- 
chology, and the newer logic of Mill and 
Jevons, Sigwart and Lotze. 
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The other feature of the Convocation 
was the discussion, led by ex-President 
Andrew D. White, on “ The Co-ordination 
of University, College, and Academy.” 
Mr. White’s address was scholarly, tem- 
perate, and statesmanlike. Of all the sub- 
sequent speakers only two, Professor Mun- 
roe Smith, of Columbia, and Professor 
Schurmann, of Cornell, rose to the high 
levelof Mr. White. Many of the speakers, 
some of them eminent college presidents, 
wholly failed to grasp the essential ele- 
ments of the question at issue, and con- 
tributed nothing but vague generalities to 
the discussion. 

Whether it is accepted at once and en- 
tirely or not, Mr. White’s plan has in it 
many features that are sure to prevail in 
the end. There must be a separation of 
the real universities from the false, and 
the American college must rest upon the 
high-school and return to its proper place 
in education, that which it occupied dur- 
ing the last generation. These points 
were strongly emphasized and beautifully 
illustrated by Mr. White. Incidently Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith, in a few words, 
punctured the bubble of that “ patriotism” 
which refuses to learn from the experi- 
ence of foreign nations in matters of edu- 
cation. 


At the great Toronto meeting unques- 
tionably the most interesting feature was 
the Round Table Conferences. These in- 
formal gatherings were instituted in re- 
sponse to a suggestion made by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Harris, to the 
effect that at these national gatherings 
opportunity should be given to specialists 
to come together for a free discussion on 
topics of common interest. Four such 
conferences were held at Toronto, and the 
judgment as to their value was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. Under the lead of Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, some twenty-five psychol- 
ogists discussed the minutie of the study 
of children. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
led about forty college presidents and pro- 
fessors in an examination of the organiza- 
tion of higher education in America. Mr. 
John T. Prince, of Massachusetts, found a 
number of students of Herbart to study 
Apperception with him, and Mr. W. L. 
Hervey, of New York, gathered a circle to 
investigate the educational applications of 
psychology. It is certain that these con- 
ferences are to be permanent features of 
the national gathering, and another year 
many more of them will undoubtedly be 
organized. They supplement most ad- 
mirably the general and department meet- 
ings, and are a long step toward putting 
into practical effect the results reached in 
discussion. 


At one of the evening sessions, before 
a magnificent audience of seven or eight 
thousand people, the Hon. George W. 
Ross, Minister of Education for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, described the educational 
system of his province in a speech which 
for sustained power and justness of pro- 
portion is seldom equalled. With more 
centralization of administrative power than 
is usual in an American State, and a closer 
co-ordination of the several parts of the 
system than prevails here, the citizens of 
Ontario are better equipped than we to 
enforce a compulsory education law and to 
lead promising pupils on to the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Mr. Ross told with 
pardonable pride of the achievements of 
the system over which he presides, and let 
fall many hints of value to the visiting 
State and city superintendents. 


. of his hearers. 
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Unusually fine addresses on general 
themes were delivered by Principal Grant 
of Queen’s College, and President Gates 
of Amherst, at Toronto, and by President 
Francis A. Walker, at Albany. In describ- 
ing the influence of the school on civiliza- 
tion, Principal Grant was both humorous. 
and eloquent, witty and wise. President 
Gates’s address was a ringing appeal for 
high moral standards in teaching and in’ 
life. Of the three, that by President 
Walker was perhaps the most noteworthy, 
for it took very advanced ground as to 
the value of a scientific as distinguished 
from a literary education. Speaking as. 
he did to an audience composed wholly of 
college-bred men, President Walker was at 
a disadvantage in obtaining the sympathy 
But it would be very dif-- 
ficult, save on sentimental grounds, to- 
take issue with his main propositions. 


The presidency of the National Educa-. 
cational Association is the highest office 
that the teachers of the country can confer 
upon one of their number. The newly- 
elected President is Dr. E. H. Cook, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Flushing, N. Y.. 
Few teachers are more widely and favor- 
ably known than Dr. Cook. He was. 
educated at Bowdoin College, and served 
in the Union army while a mere boy. His. 
most conspicuous services to education 
have been done in normal school work, he 
having been successively principal of the 
Westchester, Pa., Columbus, O., and Pots- 
dam, N. Y., normal schools. In recog-. 
nition of these services the degree of Ph.D. 
has been conferred upon him by several 
colleges. He is also an associate editor 
of the “ Educational Review.” 

A call has been issued for a meeting in 
the autumn to form an American Peda- 
gogical Society. The aim of this organ- 
ization is not popular, but strictly scientific. 
The language of the call is curiously pes- 
simistic as to the present condition of 
affairs in America, and makes some state- 
ments that are easy to refute. Despite 
this tone, the circular is an encouraging 
sign of the times. The specialists in edu- 
cation are to call in counsel with them the 
experts in hygiene, physical training, an- 
thropometry, and criminology. The bear- 
ings of each of these fields of investigation 
upon education are to be carefully and 
experimentally studied. In this way true 
pedagogic progress will be made. Such 
a society will certainly assist in dissipating 
the metaphysical fog which for a genera- 
tion has hung over our serious educational 
discussions. 

In March next will occur the three- 
hundredth birthday of John Amos Com- 
enius, the famous bishop of the Moravians, 
one of the most celebrated and influential 
educational leaders of all time. An in- 
vitation has been issued, signed by many 
noteworthy names, to unite in doing honor 
to the memory of the great schoolmaster 
on this occasion. In view of the relation 
in which Comenius might have stood to 
Harvard College—as described by Cotton 
Mather—it is peculiarly appropriate that 
this celebration should be well supported 
in America, as well as in Germany and 
Bohemia. 


—The recent Commencement at Har- 
vard was attended by Rev. Artemas B. 
Muzzy, who is eighty-nine years old and a 
graduate of the class of 1824. He is the 
oldest member of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, and beth his grandfathers fought ia 
the Continental army. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Christ our Judge 


For the week beginning August 9, 1891. 
(Rom. ii., 16—xiv., oe Cor. v., 10.) 


The Psalmist, surrounded by the enemies 
of his nation and his God, finds comfort in 
the thought that Jehovah is a just God. 
He sings, “ Righteousness and judgment 
are the foundation of thy throne: mercy 
and truth go before thy face.” “Thou 
hast maintained my right and my cause; 
thou satest in the throne judging right- 
eously.” And what wonder that in those 
troublous times this thought was upper- 
most in the minds of men. But when 
Jesus comes, manifesting the love of God, 
the Father, winning the deepest heart- 
devotion of men, what wonder that they 
sing a new song of “ Love divine, all love 
excelling.” 

While we cannot look too often upon the 
infinitely loving Saviour, giving himself 
for us, for love’s sake, and while the world 
needs more than anything else, to gaze 
upon this picture of divine love, still our 
conception of God’s character is pitifully 
incomplete, if we never see him as the in- 
finitely holy as well as loving, and the in- 
finitely just as well as merciful. We must 
see not only the Saviour condemned and 
executed on Calvary, but the Judge in his 
glory amid the gathered nations, in sight 
of those who condemned him, in sight of 
those who pierced him. Men need to 
realize that they cannot spurn such love 
and mercy with impunity. 

Jesus says that the Father gave him au- 
thority to execute judgment because he is 
the son of man. And in this is our hope, 
and on this we may rest secure. We have 
all sinned ; we are conscious of that. Our 
sins of omission and commission stare us 
in the face as each day closes, but because 
he has lived, a man among men, inasmuch 
as he has “ suffered being tempted,” he can 
sympathize with us. He knows us through 
and through, and understands our condi- 
tion and our hearts better than we do our- 
selves. He loved us enough to die for us. 
We cannot imagine the disciple whom Jesus 
loved fearing to meet his Master again, 
even at the judgment. If we see in him 
the friend who has loved us, and whom we 
have loved, the friend whose ideal we have 
been striving to reach, the friend who laid 
down his life for us, then why should we 
fear to meet him? 

Jesus tells us in that parable of the judg- 
ment that the standard of judgment is our 
treatment of him in the person of his breth- 
ren. And why can he not look there for 
the test of our love for him? If we treat 
any one unkindly or neglectfully, would we 
treat him any differently if we should 
meet him as a tired Galilean peasant? 
Any one would pay homage to the Lord of 
Glory knowing him to be such. Well does 
“The Legend Beautiful” represent the 
Christ as commending the monk who left 
the Christ-vision to minister to the poor, 
saying, “ Hadst thou stayed, I must have 
fied!” Do we not lose the true vision of 
Christ to-day by spending time in adora- 
tion which should be spent in ministration ? 
«Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

The thought of Christ as our judge 
should make us calm in our service. With 
us, as with St. Paul, man’s judgment, for 
good or evil, ought to be a very small thing. 
We need not judge ourselves even, for 
“he that judgeth us is the Lord.” The 
heart-consciousness which makes us glad 
because one who loves us and knows us is 
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to judge us, should make us more kind in 
our judgment of others. 

Whether our thought of the judgment 
scene is of the King decreeing the great 
separation, assigning some, according to 
his judgment of their deeds, to the blessed- 
ness of his presence, the others to the 
“ outer darkness,” or whether our thought 
is of the verdict of our own hearts as we 
view ourselves and our deeds in the light 
of his countenance, and take forever our 
place with him or away from him, accord- 
ing as the real tendency of our lives has 
been here, matters not so much, for we 
know, each for himself, that we could not 
face the reality of either thought alone. 
May we be able to see in Christ our judge, 
Christ our close-abiding Friend and Advo- 
cate. 

References: Gen. xviii, 25; 1 Sam. 
xxiv., 15; Ps. vii., 8—ix., 7, 8—I., 6—li. 
1—4—liv., 1—Ilxxii., 1-4—Ilxxv:, 6, 7— 
Ixxxix., 14—xcvi., 10—xcvii., 2; Ecc. iii., 
16, 17—xi., 9—xii., 13, 14; Isa. xvi., 5— 
xxxiii., 22; Dan. vii., 9, 10; Matt. xii., 36, 
37; Luke xix., 22, 23; John viii., 15, 16— 
xii., 47, 48; Acts x., 40-43—xvii., 30, 31; 
1 Cor. iv., 3-5. 

Daily Readings: (1) Isa. xi., 1-9; (2) 
Mal. ii., 17—iii., 1-6; (3) Matt. xii., 9-21; 
(4) Matt. xxv., 31-46; (5) John v., 19-47; 
(6) Rom. ii., 1-16; (7) Rom. ii., 16—xiv., 
9; 2 Cor. v., Io. 


Correspondence 


Extravagance in Churches 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been in the habit of using the 
editorial comments in your paper in the 
discussions of a club of workingmen. 
When you gave the descriptions of the 
Protestant Cathedral soon to be erected in 
your city, the question that is before many 
of the churches at present was brought to 
the notice of the club: Why do not work- 
ingmen attend church? In the discussion 
that followed the following facts were 
brought out: In a city of 165,000 inhab- 
itants there are 155 churches, varying in 
cost from $1,000 to $200,000; of these 
28 were plain halls, well built, but cost- 
ing no more than was necessary to seat 
their congregation; the remainder cost 
double the amount necessary to seat those 
in attendance. There were in the same 
city 275 saloons, and only three places 
where a person was welcome during storms 
or cold weather, except where liquor was 
sold. These places were far from the 
business centers where men congregate, 
and were conducted in a manner that made 
it impossible for men in their working 
clothes to enter. There are no places of 
amusement where a workman could take 
his family at a price which he could afford. 
It was shown that one congregation was 
building a church that would cost $100,000, 
but which could be built with the same 
seating capacity for $50,000, and that the 
remaining $50,000 would support ten lec- 
ture-rooms in the business portion of the 
city. 

The club would like to hear from you 
on the subject. B.H. T. 


[Extravagance is worse in a church than 
in a private house. We have often said 
so. But we should like to see the mem- 
bers of this club encouraging the twenty- 
eight plain halls, by their attendance and 
contributions. This is a democratic 
country, and the plain people can make a 


_plain church and secure a plain preacher, 


if they want them. This is the best re- 
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buke to ecclesiastical show and extraya. 
gance: “ Overcome evil with good.”—Epg. 
C. U.] 


The National Hymn Again 


To the Editors of The Christian Union; 

I can add a few notes of interest to the 
discussion on national hymns. 

1. The origin of the English national 
hymn, “God Save the Xing,” seems to be 
better known than stated by Dr. Duffield, 
Schubert’s “ Musical Dictionary” and 
other German authorities refer the author. 
ship to Dr. Henry Carey, born in 1696 in 
London, who composed the words and 
music on the occasion or a birthday cele. 
bration of George II. He was the son of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, and— 
a sad reflection upon the lot of patriotic 
men—was brought by want and persecv- 
tion to death by his own hand. 

2. The Germans have certainly the 
reputation of being patriotic, yet they have 
no national hymn far excellence ; there 
are a number of national songs, but among 
a company of Germans it would be difficult 
to secure agreement as to which the 
national hymn is. Nor could it be said 
that the “Marseillaise” is the French 
national hymn; it is only one of their 
national songs. The question seems perti- 
nent whether there is, and what is the 
difference between a national hymn anda 
national song. 

3. The status of national songs does 
not seem to depend so much upon patriotic 
sentiment as upon musical powers. The 
English nation being but little gifted in 
the latter direction, is satisfied with one 
musical expression of its patriotic senti- 
ment; the Argentines and Uruguayans 
may be in a similar condition, while more 
musical nations burst out with a new song 
at every new national event; as an ex- 
ample, take the “ Watch on the Rhine,” 
which became suddenly a national song 
after thirty years of unnoticed existence. 

4. The deficiency in the performance 
of Americans when singing any one of 
their national songs, which is sadly notice- 
able, may be accounted for not by a lack 
of patriotism, but by deficiency in musical 
spirit, which is necessary even to memo- 
rizing the words of a song. It has been 
my experience that in a company of 
Americans there is rarely enough musical 
spirit to sing anything beyond a few trivial 
college songs. In fact there are but few 
songs that lend themselves to chorus sing 
ing ad libitum, except the church hymns, 
with the music largely borrowed from 
German sources, and it is to these that an 
American company will usually have re 
course, when the religious spirit supplies 
the deficiency of the musical. B. E. F. 


Iowa Republicans Still Ahead 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been surprised at two or three 
items in your paper which would seem to 
indicate that the Democratic party had 
been victorious in Iowa during the last 
two years. Your article on temperance 
in the issue of July 11 is now before me. 
The simple facts are that in 1889 the State 
officers to be elected were the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Railway Commis 
sioner, Superintendent of Instruction, and 
some minor officers. Of these, the Repub- 
licans elected all but the Governor, and 
controlled the Legislature. In 18go the 
State officers elected were a Secretary, 
Treasurer, Auditor, Railway Commissioner, 
and some others. The Republicans elected 
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all of their ticket except for a part of the 
Congressmen. So that in lowa State 
politics the Democrats have elected one 
man, and one only. It should be remem- 
pered also that Prohibition had a /arger 
majority in the last Legislature than 
it had in the Legislature which passed the 
law. Guessing atthe result of the coming 
election is easy and useless. But your 
statement that “ the temperance outlook in 
lowa is less encouraging than it has been 
for several years,” is a decided surprise to 
some of us. ELuior S. MILLER. 


A Word of Comment 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Kindly permit a word of comment upon 
the article in a late number of The Chris- 
tian Union entitled “ Christ and the Tem- 
perance Question.” Dr. Abbott seems to 
assume that the movement for total absti- 
ence and prohibition is founded upon the 
theory that the wine of Christ’s time was 
unfermented and non-intoxicant, and being 
founded on a false theory it must fail. 
Surely it is founded on no such theory, but 
it is founded none the less upon Christ’s 
Gospel. Onthis immovable rock of Christ 
and humanity it stands. 

Christ, says Dr. Abbott, lived in a time 
of total abstinence societies, but never 
joined one, for “ such was not the motive of 
Christ.” Inference, that if Christ lived in 
this day of the saloon curse his method 
would not be to join himself to the prohi- 
bitionists. No. Christ’s method would 
be to make a scourge of cords and drive 
them out that sold intoxicants, and over- 
turn the bars of the liquor-dealers and the 
seats of them that sold license. This also 
is what the prohibitionists would do in the 
name of Christ and humanity. With a 
scourge of cords they cannot. By the aim 
of the law, God helping them, they will. 

I may add that Christ lived in a time of 
human slavery, but did not join an aboli- 
tion society. And yet the power that 
sends the storm of fire to sweep the slavery 
curse from the face of the earth is the 
power of Christ’s Gospel. 

Why should Dr. Abbott have wounded 
his friends so sorely? Par excellence a 
champion of reform, his masterly interpre- 
tation of the vital things of the Gospel, 
his wonderfully satisfying presentation of 
the higher criticism of the Scriptures have 
made him a grand and mighty leader in 
the march of human progress—his highest 
word a power. Can his followers see 
without grief this knight puissant mount 
full-armed to tilt against—what? Granted 
that the result of his study and scholarship 
proves to his satisfaction that the wines of 
the ancients and the wine of Cana were 
fermented and intoxicating wines, is this 
a time to proclaim it with trumpet tone to 
the comfort of the dealer and the pot- 
house politician, whose trade is a curse to 
our homes and a curse to our nation? 
Granted that in his belief wine-drinking is 
nowhere condemned in the New Testa- 
ment, that Christ drank wine habitually, 
and that he looks for the time when pure 
fermented wine, like that of the ancients’ 
and of Christ’s time, may be drank with- 
out detriment to one’s self or one’s neigh- 
bor, or the public weal. Nevertheless, 
that “ pure wine” is the wine that “ goeth 
down smoothly,” but that “biteth like a 
Serpent and stingeth like an adder,” and 
“he that partaketh thereof is not wise.” 

“Tis strange, ‘tis passing strange, ‘tis 
Pitiful, ‘tis wondrous pitiful,” that Dr. 
Abbott should spare a page of his Chris- 
tian Union, or a column, paragraph, sen- 
tence, word, in apology, or apparent apol- 
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ogy, or shadow of apparent apology, for 
the upholder of the saloon. 


C. S. ABBOTT. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


Truths from the Pope’s Encyc- 
lical and their Correlatives. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

In your issue of June 18 you deduce a 
number of propositions from the Pope’s 
Encyclical on the labor question. Inclosed 
please find a series of statements travers- 
ing some of these positions which you hold 
to be your own. 


1st. ‘* There is a labor problem.” 

A proposed solution of that problem which would 
impair the integrity of invested capital is no solu- 
tion. 

2d. ‘‘ Workingmen are suffering under gross injus- 
tice.” 

It has never yet been shown that this is due solely 
or more than in a small degree to the exactions of the 
capitalist. 

3d. “It is the duty of the Church to concern itself 
with these facts.” 

It is also the duty of the Church to endeavor to 
ascertain how far the capitalist is responsible for the 
existence of these facts. 

4th. ‘‘ Wealth is a trust and must be administered 
as a trust.” 

Labor is a commodity, and subject to the sway of 
variations in the laws of supply and demand just 
like any other. 

5th. ‘‘ Hours of labor should be such as to give 
time for soul culture.” 

Fewer hours of labor mean an enhanced cost of 
product and lower wages, and a greater cost of living 
to the laborer. 

6th. ‘‘ Wages should be such as to give opportunity 
for the acquisition of property.” 

The acquisition of property depends more on judi- 
cious savings from earnings than on the scale of 
wages. 

yth. “If these results cannot be secured, the law 
should interfere.” 

If it is sought to secure these results through intimi- 
dation the law should interfere. 

8th. ‘‘ Labor arbitration should take the place of 
labor battles.” 

The losses incurred through sympathetic strikes 
and the wanton destruction of property incident to 
‘labor strikes,” should be assessed directly upon the 
labor unions responsible for them. 

gth. ‘‘ Labor organizations should be ehcouraged.”’ 

The regular incorporation of all labor unions 
should be made compulsory in order that they may 
be held more strongly amenable to law for violence 
and disorder. ALBERT GRAVES. 


Immortality the Gift of God 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your Inquiring Friends column of 
July 4, I notice H. O. asks this question: 
“If the animal from which man springs is 
mortal, at what point in the process of 
evolution did ‘ mortality put on immortal- 
it ” 

While I think your answer is all right if 
one reads between the lines, still it seems 
strange that you did not say plainly “ Im- 
mortality is obtained when one is born 
again.” 

I have often wondered why so many min- 
isters whom I know themselves believe 
that immortality is obtained by a spiritual 
birth from God through Christ, and not 
by our natural birth from our parents, are 
so reluctant to acknowledge it. 

Can you tell? 

Again, another thing has perplexed me 
much. Through all the controversy about 
future probation, no one of the combatants 
on either side has seen fit to read the Bible 
carefully enough to ascertain what Jesus 
Christ said about the subject. And that 
those who are most certain that the An- 
dover doctrine should be banished from 
our churches, and those who believe in lib- 
eral dealings with Old Testament Scripture 
must be removed from our colleges, are 
still so slow to believe that Christ really 
meant what he said. so many different 
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times in so many different ways, viz., “ My 
sheep hear my voice and I know them, and 
they follow me; and I give unto them 
Eternal Life; and they shall never perish, 
and no one shall be able to snatch them 
out of my hand.” John x.,, 27, 28. 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, He that 
heareth my words and believeth on him 
that sent me hath Eternal Life.” John v., ° 
24. 

But what did Christ mean if the person 
hearing and believing had always had 
eternal life ? Inherited immortality from his 
parents, and could not lose it if he tried! 

Queer, isn’t it? 

Henry Ward Beecher with his prophetic 
instincts saw what few then did, though 
more do now. He said but two years 
before his death, “The time has come 
when religious teachers must face the facts 
of creation. 

“What has become of the human race 


‘dying through such incomputable periods 


of time? What was done for them in this 
riotous world, but to let them unfold by 
the slow operation of natural laws... . . 
Analogy would suggest that unfit men 
have run their career and perished. The 
number of those who hold that immortality 
is not natural, conferred on the whole race, 
but the gift of God to those who have 
attained a sufficient moral development, is 
increasing ; nor does the language of the 
New Testament forbid such a supposition, 
but encourages it. 

“Under the conditions in which the world 
has unfolded, the only acceptable view is 
that the unripe perish. 

“If at death men have gained in moral 
elements enough for replanting, we can 
believe that they are preserved in some 
sphere beyond, growing in a fairer clime; 
while those who have escaped the bondage 
of the flesh and developed into likeness to 
God, have the liberty of the sons of God. 
It is these considerations which have revo- 
lutionized my educational beliefs.”—Ser- 
mon preached June 14, 1885. 

Are New Theology men of to-day afraid 


‘to follow where the great founder of this 


school lead, or do they lack his ability to 
perceive divéne truths? 1 Oe 


—It is said of the late Joseph Rou- 
manille, the father of Provencal /é/ibres, 
that his desire to have his old mother read 
his stories first led him to print them in his 
native Provencal. However this may be, 
his wider ambition led him to quickly 
gather about him a band of enthusiastic 
sons of peasants all eager to do for their 
language what the Troubadours had done 
for the popular language of their time. 
After Mistral’s “ Miréio ” took the world 
by storm, this little band, though far from 
the literary center of France, became the 
literary attraction of the day. But the 
sweet naturalness of their work did not 
save it from being soon overpowered by 
the realism of newer schools, as the faint 
breath of wild thyme is lost in the scent of 
over-blown roses. Roumanille led a peace- 
ful life in Avignon, as publisher and book- 
seller. He was a genial, pleasant old man, 
speaking with a gentle drawl and enjoy- 
ing especially the opportunity of pointing 
out to strangers the merits of the Pro- 
vencal books which he published. 

—The value of picturesque apparel for 
a traveling preacher is highly appreciated 
by Johannes Guttzeit, who is making so 
many converts in Germany. He wears a 
chaplet of green leaves upon his head, 
trousers of white wool, and a loose gown 
of the same material, held in place about 
his waist by a girdle. 
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Inquiring Friends 
[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject - The Christian Union, pos orel Bom e ‘ith ¢ 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either throu, we h 


the penne y the paper or by personal letter. 
‘answer will be given as prompily as practicable} 


I should like to ask whether it is considered hon- 

- orable to translate foreign books without an arrange- 

ment with the author. Would such translation be 

an infringement of copyright in the case of living 
‘ authors? 

Before the passing of the new Interna- 
‘tional Copyright law it was a very common 
thing to do so, and was at least legal. 
Under the provisions of the new act 
foreign authors may, by complying with 
its requirements, control the right of trans- 
jation. Whether a foreign author has 
applied for copyright in this country on a 
particular work can be discovered by con- 
sulting the weekly list published by the 
Congressional Library. Of course the pro- 
visions of the new act apply only to works 
:published since it went in force. 


Years ago—twenty-five at least—I read a book of 
‘essays, the titles to two of which I remember as 
“Concerning Those Who Carry a Weight in Life,” 
and “Concerning Veal.” My recollection is the au- 
tthor was “ The Country Parson,” but am not sure. 
What is the title of the book? Is it out of print? 
To whom can I send for it? S. WP. 

The “Country Parson” you have in 
‘mind is, we presume, the Rev. A. K. H. 
Boyd, though several writers have used 
the pseudonym. Robert Carter, of this 
city, published some of his books. A sec- 
ond-hand dealer could probably supply 
them. 


1. Where can I find out the rules governing “ Civil 
Service’ examinations? 2. Are positions always 
open which are filled by competitive examinations ? 
3. Where are such examinations held? 4. Is it pos- 
sible for one having no poltical influence to secure a 
position in the civil service ? a 38, %. 

Write to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for information on one, 
two, and three. As to four, it can only be 
said that political influence theoretically 
has no influence on appointments to posi- 
tions coming under the rules; but prac- 
tically, as the system is by no means per- 
fect, it sometimes does. 


Can you tell me why two desks are used in Epis- 


«copal and Catholic Churches? How long ago and 


with whom did the custom originate ? F. B. P. 


We presume reference is had to the 
pulpit and lecturn, upon which the Bible 
and sermon respectively rest. The cus- 
tom in some form dates back as far as 
the fifth century, if not to an earlier date. 
In a word, it was customary from an 
early period in church building and 
arrangement to preach from some position 


‘other than that where the Word was read 
-or the sacraments administered. 


N. B. R.—We have made no accusa- 
\tion of illiberality against Princeton Theo- 


‘logical Seminary; we have simply asserted 


that it is against all parliamentary prec- 
edent to appoint a committee which is to 
exercise judicial functions and not put 
upon it a single representative of the 
minority, and a still further violation of 
all parliamentary precedents to appoint 
such a committee and make as its chair- 
man one who has a direct institutional 
interest in the judgment to be reached. If 
our correspondent can cite any parliamen- 
tary precedent for either course we shall 
be glad to give him the opportunity. 


Please. inform me where I may obtain the late 
publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s “Life of 


~Christ ?” W. H.P. 


Write to Bromfield & Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, this city. 





Can you tell me whether any book is published 
containing narratives of the event of which the 
Victoria Cross has been conferred, or the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor? T. AL A: 


We know of no such book. Does any 
reader ? 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 








MUSICAL CURRICULUM. struction. Lesued 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in American 
and Foreign vineuiee- Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, 

5 
ROOT $ NEW COURSE. an. te ee 

By F. W. ROOT. most advanced and 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
——- Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED “ORGAN STUDIES. J Soret tee. 


By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 
jo? hd 5 atoont, preter. In eight Books. Price, 
- each, postpa 
MUSICAL VISITORsco2 oie2t Greenies. 
ins Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
ing Matter. Single copies jac $1.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five or 
ARENA OF SONG, ,2>*,!stst ong tet book 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. a niiaties 
1 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. set of taotractions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
— PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 W. 4th 8&t., 18 E. 16th 8t, 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORE 





























The Midsummer 
Holiday Number of 


The Century 


will be ready 
Saturday, August rst. 


Double frontispiece portraits of the 
German Emperor and Empress. Light 
illustrated articles, and five complete 


stories. * A great summer issue. On 
every news-stand Saturday, August Ist. 
ee 


NOW READY! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.6 


IRA bi! taaaensiir 
JAS. McGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
231 HYMNS 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 










THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


76 E. oth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Studien und Plaudereien I. 
Studien und Plaudereien I. 


An adult who, at the outset, knows no German, can read 
the first book through to the end without the help of dic- 
tionary or grammar. The second volume continues and 
broadens the work begun in the first. ‘* What a charming 
book you have made of it.”"—P raf. Bacher, of Harvard. 
These books are now in their fifteenth and ninth editions 
respectively, and in use in hundreds of schools. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, are the publishers. 











The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day co 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 
nd BUNKER HILL. 
Superior i tn is qualiey , moderate in 
— denier does not keep 
us oy moe address, and we 
forward yon our complete 


"ee. 
mbes ee WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


= 








Crospel Commentary 


The Four Gospels condensed into a fluent 
narrative, acco on gees by 1300 Notes, orig- 
inal and selected from 340 Authors, by 


J. R. GILMORE and LYMAN ABBOTT 


One of the completest and most serviceable tools for re, 
pefereece, to any part of the Exppauts that has ever been 
issued. ull and accurate Indexes. 840 pp., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ay = bag $1.50. 


*4* Of booksellers, or matled by the Publishers 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 


CP" The only Annotated C. lidated Gospels published. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D,, 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL. 
of “Family Worship”—7.c. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 


“‘ Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.”’—Congregationalist. 


“* Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.”"—Christian Intelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


“TI know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
eUTAeY As and its comprehensiveness,’’—Rev. Howard 
Tosi 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt ane $3.75: 

‘* There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled t by so man accel 
are vitalized into reproductiveness. ’’—/ndefe: 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. ion $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The Mouse. 
hold Edition, three "volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume IIL, Acts and Romans. 








Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE 


Announcements for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artific 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. D NN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 
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Between Us 


Next week The Christian Union will 
print an article on “ Parks for the Poor,” 
by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, whose book “ How 
the Other Half Lives” has obtained so 
wide a reading, and has done so much 
good. Mr. Riis offers sharp and deserved 
criticism on the dilatoriness of the Board 
of Street Opening and Improvements in 
this city, in not carrying out with prompt- 
ness their duties of opening public breath- 
ing-places and playing-fields for children. 
Taken in connection with the article on 
«Public Baths” printed this week, this 
will give some indication of the present 
direction of modern ideas in improving 
the condition of the poor of our great 
cities. 

Other articles of special interest which 
will be published at once are two papers 
on the insurance of workingmen—one giv- 
ing the history of the movement in Germany, 
the other of that in this country ; the authors 
are Mr. George Hinman, and Professor 
E. W. Bemis, and the papers contain many 
facts of economical importance that have 
not hitherto been given to the public. 


The present discussion of Calvinism in 
its relation to the Presbyterian theology 
makes especially timely three papers on 
Calvin, by Mrs. S. W. Weitzel and the 
Rev. J.C. Bracq, which dwell on the kindly 
and genial side of Calvin’s personal char- 
acter, and show both that much that is 
called Calvinism is quite foreign to Calvin’s 
views, and that the popular impression of 
him as a hard, stern bigot is totally erron- 
eous. 


In lighter vein is a series of “ Pen Por- 
traits of Popular Novelists,” the first of 
which (on Mr. Hall Caine) appears this 
week, to be followed by similar sketches of 
Walter Besant, Valdes, the Spanish novel- 
ist, and others. Light sketches and read- 
able summer articles by Ernest Ingersoll, 
Malcolm Bell, Clarence Deming, Mrs. F. 
A. Humphrey, Dr. C. C. Abbott, and other 
well known writers are marked for early 
use. A story in two parts by the author 
of “ How the Spirit Moved Cynthia,” will 
also soon be given to our readers, many of 
whom have written to express their appre- 
ciation of Miss Briscoe’s former story. 


In a letter directing a change of ad- 
dress, Mr. John Tyndall, the eminent Brit- 
ish scientist, says: “ With the bright and 
sensible liberalism of The Christian Union 
I warmly sympathize.” 


From a cordial notice in a recent issue 


of the New York “Home Journal” we 
quote : 


“The Christian Union in its new form appeals 
More strongly than ever to those who desire in a 
amily paper dignity of tone and breadth of outlook, 
as well as lively and interesting comment upon mat- 
ters religious, political, artistic, and domestic. Cer- 
fain extensions in various departments enable it to 


A Family Paper 


The Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “Good Manners are made up of petty sacrifices: —EMERSON 


satisfy the wants of nearly every member of the 
family circle; while its undenominational attitude 
still permits it to gather and present to its readers 
the most valuable phases of modern religious thought. 
Excellent taste has been shown by the editors in its 
size, typography, and unique ornamentations. Spe- 
cially effective are the branches of oak leaves and 
acorns upon the cover, as also the neat oak leaf 
borders ‘from which, in the last two numbers, look 
out respectively the portraits of Phillips Brooks and 
George William Curtis. May the symbolic clover 
leaf and oak leaf prove indicative of The Christian 
Union’s enduring prosperity.” 


Temperance Reform 


The following letter from Miss Frances 
E. Willard, President of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, comes to 
the editor of The Christian Union, under 
date of July 20: 


Let me thank you for your article in The Christian 
Union on total abstinence. While it does not go so 
far as I do, especially in view of the more recent 
scientific phases of the temperance reform, the plat- 
form you have laid down, if but the Christian Church 
would stand thereon, would bring us to be a sober peo- 
ple within twenty-five years. You will rejoice with me, 
I know, in the fact that of all our forty-four States 
nine only remain without systematic instruction, 
regularly given by legal requirement, on the effects 
of stimulants and narcotics upon the human body, in 
all the public schools. The Christian Union is a 
beauty in body, soul, and spirit. Long may it wave 
its winsome banner on the outer walls of the citadel 
of Faith. 

Ever sincerely, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


The continued interest and generosity 
of our readers in the working-girls’ vaca- 
tions justifies our publishing the letter of the 
President of the New York Working-Girl’s 
Vacation Society, telling of this summer’s 
work. 


Dear Christian Union: 

We are so much indebted to you for the large sum 
of money which you have secured for the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society. I feel sure that with so 
much interest in our work, you will be glad to know 
how we stand as regards money to continue our 
work this summer. 

At the last meeting of our managers in the spring, 
it was voted to spend $4,000 on our work this season 
and if necessary $1,000 more for any emergency cases. 
The girls have applied in larger numbers than usual 
this year, so that this $5,000 has all been spent, and 
also all the money received from The Christian 
Union, making altogether over $5,700. All this 
money has been spent for girls who have been pro- 
nounced by our physicians as #ceding the vacations 
for their health. 

Now has come the hardest part of our sum- 
mer’s work, when we are obliged to refuse these 
poor, sick girls. Many applicants are coming 
each day, and we say to them: “Our money 
is gone, and we can only hold out to you the hope 
that money may come for your vacation from The 
Christian Union.” We then put the girls’ applica- 
tion on our list, and she goes away hoping her turn 
may come. On our waiting list we have the follow- 
ing appeal from a working girl for one more needy 

‘than herself. It shows the kindly feeling and inter- 
es! these girls take in one another: “In the place 
were I am employed there is a young girl, the old- 
est of five children, and as her father is helpless, she 
is the only one in the family who is able to work. In 
her efforts to help them her health is completely 
broken. She went to a doctor, and he has ordered a 
change of air and rest. As she has not the means to 
pay for a vacation, feeling it would bea charity to help 
her, I thought I write and ask you if you that it is 
possible for her to enjoy the benefits of the Society.” 

So many girls are sent to us by physicians. One, 
who had sent us a number of girls. told me a short 
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time since that many factory girls come to them at 
the dispensaries. He said: “For many of these 
girls medicine is of no use whatever; for their recov- . 
ery they must have fresh country air and good food.” 

Already grateful letters are coming to us from the 
girls who have gone away to the mountains or the 
seashore to try to get a little health and strength for 
the coming winter’s work. From the Catskills a girl 
writes: “‘Dear Friend: I guess you think me very 
careless about writing; well, I give in, I was very 
lazy. Well, I find everything here as you said; it is 
perfectly lovely, and all the girls are enjoying them- 
selves. We all look very much better. There is no 
fault to be found with anything except with our room. 
It is so large it seems a pity to waste so much room, 
Mrs. Snow and her daughter are very nice to us.” 

We have already arranged for 669 girls at our 
boarding houses for the season, and to 71 girls have 
given traveling expenses. In the seven years of our 
work this is the largest number we have ever helped. 
Last year we sent 490 to our boarding houses, and 
furnished traveling expenses to 47. 

These girls have, many of them, sad and touching 
stories, and the feeling that we have been able to 
bring a little brightness into any one of these lives 
would make us feel repaid for any work we have had 
in procuring the money. Such a pretty, refined girl, 
only fourteen years of age, and who is very delicate, 
applied a few days ago. She is the sole support of 
her grandmother and herself. They manage in some 
way to live on $3 a week sheearns. Another girl, 
who is also extremely refined, went away last year. 
She is in very poor health, her trouble being catarrh 
of the stomach. She wanted to go away this year, 
but as she felt she ought not to ask for two years in 
succession, she said she would be glad to wait on the 
table for her board. She is not really able to do this 
work, so we have sent her for a perfect rest. 

I hope you will forgive me for inflicting you with 
all these details. I felt you would be glad to know 
of how much value your assistance and that of The 
Christian Union has been, and will be, to us the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE W. D. HERBERT. 


The Treasurer writes: “ Now the hard 
part of our work begins. No money and 
constant demands. It seems to me that 
the sickest girls always wait till the last 
to make application. All that we do now 
depends on the money we receive from 
The Christian Union.” 

Another letter, from which we can only 
give an extract, came to The Christian 
Union office this week: “ I have been sick 
all winter, and the doctors say that I will 
not get strong unless I can go away. I 
went to the , and asked them to 
send me away, but they cannot; I am too 
old; I am sixteen. They told me you had 
a home, and could send me; so I write to 
you. Please let me go.” ’ 




















Previously Acknowledged $842 92 
0. 2 00 
“Bs 10 00 

H. B. H., New Haven. 5 00 

Mrs. F.C. O 10 00 

Wilkesbarre.... 10 00 
-L.N . I 00 

M. L. F., Kingston 5 00 

K. H. B., North East 5 00 
Dee DES REL E TELE LOOT EL OR SCLEL PED 2 00 

A Thank Offering 100 00 

A Fellow Worker 10 00 

Total $1,002 92 


—Miss Nina Kennedy, the young Lon- 
don fortune-teller, whose séances in Bond 
Street are crowded every afternoon, lays 
no claim to special miraculous power, but 
attributes her success in reading the past, 
present and future to woman’s intuition 
specially developed. Faith in her fortune- 
telling is no doubt largely increased by the 
power of her contemplative gazelle-like 
eyes, and by the fact that she is very 
pretty in her gorgeous Oriental robes and 
jewels. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


. eenencmnmenateaies 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 
(Sixty-sixth year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
Th preparation for college or for business. 
lutely heal location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Good Gymnasium. References 


q 
—— J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY combines over fifty years’ 


experience with the best modern methods, and offers 
rare advantages to parents seeking a school of healthful 
location, where their boys will receive thorough individual 
instruction, home influences and comforts, careful atten- 
tion to health and physical training. ee 
WM. J. BETTS, MA. (Yale), Principal. 








Connecticut, New London. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The old- 
est: school for women in the South. Teachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits fer Wellesley. Accommo- 
dations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fal} 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 ang 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa. 
tery, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send fop 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Pu.D. 


Mageacomeners, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
n 





Bowdoi ; 
ro HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 





MAssAcuusetTTs, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCI 
The School of Domestic Science and Indust ON 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of the 
School for circulars. 








MAryLanp, Baltimore. 
OLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
This school offers to Medical Students unsurpassed 
clinical and other advantages. Send for acatalogue to Dr. 
THOMAS OPIE, Dean, cor. Calvert and Saratoga Sts, 





: plete Collese Preparatory course. Advanced 
in History and Literature. Opens Sept. 394i 
Miss DIXON, B.A. Weitesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 
Address, until Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Co., Pa. 
MAsSsACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL—Home School for Young 
Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art, and 
Languages. 
Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 








Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough phy 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 





Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 
9th year. Reopens Sept. 23, 1891. A home and 
day school for the primary and higher education of both 
sexes. A discount tothe G. A. R. For catalogue address 
E, R. THOMSON. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
‘ abe reer. , Both sane, <penertments of Bookkesp- 
. , Penman: a: writing, Te- 
legraphy, German,etc. M. A. MERRILL, President. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE 
£ Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. & 
mary, Intermediate, and paratory courses. Care- 
ful Zitention to morals om ouenmane Healthful location. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 








Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. Located in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RUTZ-REES, Miss LANSING, Principals. 
*hristmas term begins October 1, 1891. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST ENDINSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
ApY, Principals. Prescribed_and Elective Courses of 
tudy, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
The Rev. JOHN H. MCCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Lady Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
T= ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 


ConngcticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$s00. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation ef character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 








Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. _ 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES' INSTITUTE.—A College 


Preparatory and Home School for girls of all ages. 
Superior advantages for French, German, Music, and Art. 
< and_tuition, $350 a year. The twenty-fifth year 
will begin Septem 24, 1891. aie 
Miss J. &. WILLIAMS, Principal. 





Itutnors, Chicago, 304 Honore St. 
LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
The commencement exercises of this school took place 
on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. 

The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Superintendent, Miss DrRapgEr. 





Ixttnors, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded in 1820 
The oldest college in the State. Address President 
EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
ng pupils received. For circulars and terms 
promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
Enlarged Quart N hy aye, ead —g 4 i 
e ers. ew Li , a , 
Fees moderate. Free Scholarships. 0 ns. October ¥* 
Address Hon. E. H, BENNETT, Dean. 





MassacuusetTTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys provgred for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. ‘Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


Massac#ysetts, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For full particularssend 
for illustrated circular and new catalogue to 
H. S. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY 
129th year. Home Schogq for thirty boys. Pupils 
fitted for Harvard and other colleges, and for scientific 
schools. A large farm belongs to and adjoins the Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt water bathing and boat- 
ing. Arrangements made for private tutoring in summer 
vacation. Address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 











Minnesota, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for Preparatory and English studies, 
School of Music, Art, Elocution. Expenses very low, 
Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1891. Address 
TAS. W. STRONG, President. 





Missour1, St. Louis, 2812-2814 Locust St. 
OSMER HALL. Day and Boarding School 
for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith 
and Vassar. Miss C. G. SHEPARD, Miss M. H 
MATHERS, Principals. Send for circular. 


> 





New Hampsuirg, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., reopens 
September 30, 1891. J. G. Whittier anys: “* A better, 
healthier, and pleasanter place for a school could scarcely 
found in New England.” 





New Hampsuire, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY 


Prepares both sexes for any college or scientific 
school. Excellent general course. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue address 4 es 

CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal, 





New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Re-opens Sept. 24. Preparation for college a spe~ 
cialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 


on certificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for Boys only. College and business prepa- 


rati pecialty. s taken through summer. 
See eee yn A CHAMBERS, A.M. Principal. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 
Home and College-preparatory School for Young 
dies. Established 1861. a 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ee TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
THE 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 

ee year yl 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Careful Training, Home Com- 
ferts. J. A. SHAW, A.M., Fiead Master. 





MAssAcuuseEtTTs, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
gg ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
“ Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 
. Superior. opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
ie M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 





NewJxrsey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS. Between Philadelphia and New York 
Healthful, helpfui, homelike. Education with formation 
of character. College Preparatory, English, and Business 


Courses. £49087 iW ALRADT (Vale), Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
O=- INSTITUTE, for girls of allages. 44th 


ear opens Sept. 21st. Careful instruction—mental, 
moral, physical. Teachers earnest, sympathetic, helpful. 
Attention to manners and formation of character. Ad- 
dress for circulars Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN 
SCHAACK, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day anv BoarpinG ScuHoor For Girts will re- 
aa Sept. 23. hacen superior ; home coutn. AY 
lege, preparatory, and special courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives f 


information. 


Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New 
E d. The payment of $200, one-half in advance and 
the remainder . 15, will cover ordin tuition, with 
board, for the year, beginning Sept. 2. Send for cata- 
logue to G. M. STEELE, Prin. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. New 
building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam. 
Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Princifa:. 








New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 
aso 





New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 





New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Younz Ladies’ Home School 


of the highest grade. Solid culture in English, Music 
Art, Languages. Careful training in manner, mind, anc 
heart. Elective classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
fourth year begins Sept. 24. For circular, address . 
Miss RACHELLE Gippons Hunt, Principal. 





New York, Rochester. 
A SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for distribution by The University of 
Rochester, and will sent on application to 
Term begins Sept. 10. rgs. DAVID J. HILL. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS , 
Open Oct. 1. Preparation forthe Harvard Examina~ 
tions, Barnard, and other colleges for women; number 
limited; special attention to E , elocution, and physi- 





cal culture; daily instruction and practice in 
nastics. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 





Pe eo 
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—— 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
bare SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


begins September 16. For 5 aol address OTT. 








———- 
New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


rogramme for 1891 


2 and picture. Among 
au. 2 miles from New Yor! 





New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 
C and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Welles. 


ley and other. colleges. Delsarte nastics. Reo; 
Sept. 19. Miss NorTH and Miss Barnes, Principals. 








New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 
Opens Sept, 18th. Healthful, homelike, thorough, 


rogressive, Filled last year to its utmost capacity. Send for 
Hekrated circular. Rev. Go. CROSBY SMITH,A.M. 








New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For roo young women, Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses and preparatory. 
For school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays board, furnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 


typewriting. See illustrated ca ome. E. KING, D.D 


New York City, Washington Square 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANcELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 





New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New 


York City, 2 29 East St. GERMAN, FRENCH, 
oat el TALIA TING EK. “ The Nat- 
ral Method of instruction in hen _ volt, as used 
by pate ‘Stern has met with remarkable success. This 
method is a benediction to the student. . ee Union. 
“Sterns School of Languages... $ justl fay oe as 
wee “¢ the every best schools of its kind.” way Fan land 
ion. 
a. A Mane ne ol to es. N.H., until oti 
1. Fall term commences arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior facilities for the higher: Sciences, Philosophy. 
Languages, Music, | hen may 2 zsthetic and social culture. 
Thirty-seventh year begins = ent. 16. Address 

DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For aiustrated ihe e ad- 
" , Principal A. G. EDICT. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON, A boarding and lay school for young 


ladies and little girls. Will reopen Se 
Miss M. W. ETCALE, Principal. 





New York, Syracuse. 
EBLE SCHOOL—Boarding School for — 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D.H 
tincton, S.T.D. The twenty-first For car beat 
September 16. Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
— HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 


College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above 








New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. F - 
demic course, with diploma. aes ae beste 7. 
men’ H  {alleacs, Eleventh cart Sept. 16, ,!891. 
Address Miss MARY C. GRAY, Assoc. Princi 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING er, Ac 
SCHOOL FOR mg For circ 


etter wl SS, rt M H. 
BE. C; ‘L Y." ‘Principals. te BULAEEY, 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
_ YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who ave 
ools, seminaries, hig! 
and any who wish to 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


geeeten mace furnished ° 8 the 
a Font itd Manu raining, Kin rear the study 
pod i BS wae Natural Science, Vocal Music, 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
new YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y. af Dept 
and Sum Sch a 
tecnologia 








uates of colleges, normal 
—— teachers of experience, 











New York, North Granville. 
grb GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
+* A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 








New York, New York City, 7.West 84th St. 
‘— CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
a School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 


irculars sent on applicatio: 
Feast o and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 


Pares tho: hly f 1) be 
emies, and Business. M ‘or Statens Te page Acad: 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Both Sexes. Pre- 


on” ry for Males: College course for Girls. Suc- 
$2 Wat popular rates. An afomment takes adies at 
co. Catalogues of . H. BANNISTE 


New York, Newburgh. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


Mistake in bri 
Phlet. ($600 me >i beging st.¢ geht A pam 











New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A thorough preparatory school of high grade. Mili- 
tary drill. Address, | for for ful ly and Au aust, 
CHAS. STURTE MOO RE. A.B. (Harvard) 
Scarhoro’ Beach, M 
New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 
New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES'’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 











New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 


am begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 
miles from New York. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins September 16 


1891. Send for Cotgie e. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
1SS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 











Onto, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rev- 
enues, $150,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 





Oun10, Hudson. 
ESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY. A high 
grade, Christian preparatory School. In 10 years 


has sent 89 students t tox OFAN colle; -. Rees ¥ . 
rincipa: 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 
men, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers Fraduate and —eoeaete courses in Sanskrit, 
t aghemasion, glish, Anglo-Saxon, F rench, 
Spanish, German, includin Gothic 
and Old High Comin, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biol I and, lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with ent’s ap) aratns complete. 
Fellowships ‘value $450).n reek, English, Mathematics, 

History, and Biology. ‘or program, address as above. 


PennsytvantA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 
A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Art, and Modern Languages. Steam heat; electric light; 
all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all charges in a reg- 
ular course for one year. Discounts to preachers, teachers, 
and two from same family. Year begins Sept. 1. Cata- 
logue free. E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY 
Both sexes. Number of boarders limited. Attend- 
ance three times as great as it was one year ag9. i a 
cent building. GEORGE WH 














Pe. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. 98th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. Lf Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherw 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Strest., Philadel- 
phia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of J ay Cooke) 
will ‘begin its aay aan year Wednesda‘ ay Sent. oth. 
For circulars, mPa. to Fammctpats, Ogontz Schoo! ont- 
gomery Count ty, 

Princi Princij 
Miss FRANCES Benner. Miss 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. 


Emerita. 
. A. DILLays, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Under Unitarian direction. No sectarian tests. All 


properly furnished students for the Christian on ministry we wel- 
comed. Tuition free. Address 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 

Collegs Preparatory School for girls reopens Sep- 
01 


tember 29. r circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’o1. 
A Military College. LE Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, and Arts. A Preparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars of Cot. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
ee UNIVERSITY 


Ten Fellowships, $100 each, with free tuition enon to 


graduates wishing to pursue ¢ higher ret, scr 
ec’ y. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under _this heading, for subscribers 
only, at $1 a week. Four cents a week is charged for 
pres. word in excess of thirty. 


A HOME for a few little girls may be secured i in a 
quiet New he. pee village, in charge of a lady who has 
had exceptional success in teaching children. e under- 
signed, her pastor for some years commends her as pecul- 
iarly fitted for such work. pete, address 
‘* Pastor,” 53 Harvard St., Everett, 


WANTED-—Gentleman and wife to board in a plain 
Christian family in the country.. Healthy location. Ad- 
dress Box E., Bakersville, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


A YOUNG LADY, college | graduate, wishes a posi- 
tion as visiting or resident teac Has several years’ ex- 
perience and excellent rl asec fully competent to in- 
struct in music, and has traveled abroad. For particulars 
address S. R. N., 130 West 61st St., New York City. 


WANTED-—For a lady and son, twelve years, country 
board with private family having roomy, house ‘standing 
out of the vi nilage and on high ground with view. Loca- 
tion: in Rhode Island, southern or eastern Massachusetts, 
or eastern Connecticut. Address No. 9,758, care Chris- 
tian Union. 


A HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has spent a 
yee at Wellesley College in special work in Latin and Bot- 
, desires a Res sition as teacher in a school or egy 7 We Is 
= ling to go West or South. Best references. 
No. 9,788, Christian Union. 


WANTED-—By a ye osition in New York or 
Brooklyn, for her nurse, whom she can highly recommend. 
Has been faithful to her charge for seven years. The care 
of an infant preferred. Address for particulars Box 1,076, 
New Haven, Conn. 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. The will 
receive excellent care and training, physical, mental, and 
moral, in a pleasant country home, where they will have 
plenty of quedoor Hy life. Best of references given and re- 
quired. Address W. T., Post-office Box 409, Sag Har- 
bor, N. Y. 

A YOUNG LADY would like a i to teach in 
private school. Can take classes in ebra, Latin, —_ 
man, and the common English branches. Ts {s willing to 
accept very moderate salary. Address L. ork 
Square, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE —At Aiken, S. C., the large and pleasant 
Winter Home known for twenty years as Westview. X- 
cellent reputation. A rare opportunity to find a successful 
bemnens in this the best of climates. Address Westview, 

iken, 


A FRENCH LADY would like a home in a private 
family to teach, or as companion and attendant to an in- 
valid. References exchanged. Address M. G., Box 72, 
Short Hills, N. J 


A FAMILY OF FOUR adults or less can secure 
free rental of a portion of a furnished house near —— 
Park in return for the care of the whole house and 
of a family of three. Address T. A., No. 9738 Christian 
Union Office. 


FOR SALE at a sacrifice, at Rochester, N. Y., 
large, new mansion. Slate roof, tower. Beautifu —| 
wood finish, and all modern i improvements. Six acres, cor- 
ner Rowe and West 7th; increasing in value. Cost $25,- 
ooo. Purchaser can sell of sixty-two nice lots 25 x 100 
as. and get | his eens all back, and have the mansion with 
Greg, Sround s free. Rare chance. Make me an offer. 
Kitchen,owner, Rockford, I 





WANTED—A practical, all casing printer to take 
charge of the Printing Department i in Atlanta University, 
Georgia. Must a man of business ability, Christian 
character, and missionary spirit. Address President Hor- 
ace Bumstead, Intervale, } 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN of good position 
wishes to rent her small, tastefuily furnished suite toa 
lady with the provision that she is to remain as house- 
keeper or companion. Address Box 112, Beverly Farms. 
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Railways ~and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phiets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Cormwall, N. Y. The Glen Ridge and Sur- 
roundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mount Meenagha: A Sum- 
mer Home in the Shawangunk Mountains. 
12 pages, illustrated. 

Glen Summit, Pa.: A Description of Glen 
Summit Hotel and surroundings. 8 pages, 
illustrated. 

Haunts of Owananiche: A Guide to Lake St. 
John and its Tributary Waters. 84 pages, 
illustrated. 

Kingsville, Ontario. The Mattawas: An Ideal 
Summer Home. 23 pages, illustrated. 

Lake Mohonk, N. Y.: A Description of Mo- 
honk Lake Mountain House and Surround- 
ings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

ake Minnewaska, N. Y.: A Description of 
Cliff House, Wildmere House and Surround- 
ings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Muskoka Lakes, Ontario: A Description of 
Prospect House and Surroundings. 

Mackinac, the Wonderful Isle, and other 
Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 24 
pages, illustrated. 

New England’s Great Resorts: A Souvenir 
Album. 16 full-page illustrations. 32 pages. 

Tours, Two Grand, Across the Continent : The 
Yellowstone National Park and the Pacific 
Coast. Raymond & Whitcomb. 96 pages. 

Tours: Twenty-two Autumn Trips. Septem- 
ber and October. Raymond & Whitcomb. 
192 pages. 

Virginia: Summer Resorts on the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. 64 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Western Resorts: A Description of. 
and Pleasure. 
Pacific Railroad. 
map. 


Health 
Reached via the Union 
160 pages, illustrated and 


ee 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





Maine 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open July 1. Address Manager, 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Boston: 


PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS. 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 











- GUIDE-BOOKS 
Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. With Numerous Maps and 
llustrations. 12mo: Part I. New ENGLAND AND 
MippLe STATES AND CANADA, $1.25. Part II. 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, $1.25. Com- 
plete in one vol. $2.50. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A Com- 


plete Hand-book of Information concerning Eastern 
anada and Newfoundland. By CHarves G. D. 
ROBERTS. 12mo. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Sum- 
mer Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, so cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York 














SUMMER HOMES 


Canada 





WINDSOR HOTEL. MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining-rooms, 
hold a world-wide Tpputation. and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
application to Recreation Department of 
e Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 





California 





“OUR ITALY” 
Is what CHARLES DupLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 


lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon application 
to the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 





GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 





New Hampshire 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, - - Holderness, N. H. 
Open June 16, 1891. ANF 
One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 
the whole mountain region, overlooking Asquam lakes. 
Located near St. Peter’s-in-the-Mount Episcopal Church. 
Special rates for June. Send for Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Circular. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
leaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


LITTLETON, N. H.: THE MAPLES 


Fine view of the Presidential and Franconia ranges. With- 
in easy day’s trip to all points of interest. Open fires and 
furnace heat. Sendforcircular. M. F. YOUNG & CO. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Season of 1891 agene June 13, and closes October 1. 
This elegant hote , Situated — among the hills of New 
Hampshire, is only one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
from Boston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 

















New York 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY 
For circulars and information address 
P. O°CONNOR 
Kaaterskill Post-Office, Greene County, N. Y. 





New York. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES — 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A substanti 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk 
the Lake. First-class in every res . For descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 








IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
SURF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; sailing, fishing, and 
bathing in bay_and ocean. Access via L. I. R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 





LEN LAKE HOUSE.—Opens June 20th. 

Adirondack air and scenery. Fishing, boating, ete. 
Family hotel; terms moderate. A. Y. ‘BIRDSALL, 
Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co., N. Y. 





ON SENECA LAKE 
Lx POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N.Y., 
(near Watkins Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 
bowling, es tennis, boating, bathing, and fishing; 
good livery; a first-class orchestra; weekly hops. Table 
and service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families. : 
Address HARRISON S. DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y. 


ARADISE. HOME FOR PATIENTS, In- 
valids or Convalescents, Private and Home-like 
accommodations reserved for a few selected cases the 

ear round. Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
arlem R. R., 40 Minutes from Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 42d Street. 20 Rapid Transit Trains Daily. 
A Picturesque and Healthy Suburb, no Malaria, no 
avemens. no Nuisances. Altitude of over 300 
feet above sea level. 
A NEW_HOUSE, Located upon a Hill in a Grove of 
Old Forest Trees; Natural Drainage and Santa 
Sewage, Steam Heat, Qpen Fire-Places for W 
Fires, Bath-Room, and Water-Closet on each Floor, 
Perennial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and Car- 
riages. 

QUIET HOME, with or without Special Treat- 
ment. For terms, state particulars and address 
Dr. GEORGE D. CLIFT, ** The Florence,” 

109 East 1&th Street, New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 A.M., and by appointment. 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Elm Tree House. 

Large rooms; shady lawns; plenty of fresh ve 
milk, and butter. ‘Send for circular. Address Mrs. W. J. 
MYERS, Pine Hill, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS sre siermuielp 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and m 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuisine Unsurpassed. Send for illus 
trated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 

Watkins, N. Y. 




















Catskill Mountains 


A strictly temperance hotel and absolutely no liquors 
sold in the place; pleasant associations; excursion parties 
taken to all pointe of interest, and charges nominal; oa 
patronage solicited ; terms reasonable ; location unexcel! v 
thirteenth season. ‘Address O. R. COE, Windham, N. Y. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. 1 
OCEAN HOUSE 








OPENS JUNE 25, 1891 
For illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘ Newport and Its Advantages 
as a Summer Resort,” address 
J. G. WEAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Sq., New York City 
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Pennsylvania 





Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
pest Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 


free. Address 
ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 








Virginia 





LURAY INN 
Frep. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LuRAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most, wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 





Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 
the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded by grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 24 miles, over good roads. 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


TOURS 


EGYPT and PALESTINE 


Cook’s Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
“City of New York” Sept. 2d. There are a few berths 
vacant, for which diat¢¢tpplication is necessary, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway 
TRAVEL 





























SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 





Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
assenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, II. 


V. E. NEWMAN, J. M, WHITMAN, W. A. 'ERALL, 
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Summer School of Christian 
Philosophy 


The fifteenth Summer School of the 
American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy will be held this year at Avon-by-the- 
Sea, N. J. It begins on Tuesday, August 
4, and continues ten days. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers of this city, will preside and 
deliver the anniversary address. The an- 
nual sermon will be delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. S. D. McConnell, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Philadelphia. The topic 
for the symposium, one of the most inter- 
esting features of the session, will be “ Of 
all your reasons for accepting theism, 
which seems to you to be the most trust- 
worthy?” President Carlisle, of Wofford 
College, S. C., Professor Noah K. Davis, 
of the University of Virginia, and Dr. 
Deems will lead in the discussion. Presi- 
dent Francis L. Patten, of Princeton, will 
present “The Kantian Criticism of the 
Theistic Proofs.” Other speakers and 
their subjects are the Rev. Dr. J. W. Men- 
denhall, editor of the ‘“ Methodist Review,” 
on “ Christianity, a Revelation of Reality ;” 
Dr. W. W. McLane, of New Haven, “ The 
Scientific and Social Law of Survival,” the 
Rev. Edward M. Deems, of Hornellsville, 
N. Y., “The Common Origin of Man;” 
President John F. Crowell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, “ The Economics of the Gospel; the 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Wilbor, of Buffalo, “ The 
Influence of Association ;” Professor E. J. 
Hamilton, of Hamilton College, “The 
Philosophy of Perceptionalism, and ex- 
Judge W. H. Arnoux, of this city, “ The 
Influence of the Bible on Modern Juris- 
prudence.” 


Books to Read 


in a Hammock 


Some people never take books to the 
country with them. They either feel no 
need for the strength or relaxation they 
might gain from reading, or they rely upon 
chance for their mental pabulum. Few 
are the readers who carry with them any- 
thing but the lightest of summer novels— 
books that can be thrown away without 
regret when finished. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that any 
one not a student should expend much 
energy in hot weather upon mental 
improvement. Yet it does seem as though 
something better might be read than the 
merely ephemeral novelette. How many 
of the rising generation are really familiar 
with the novels of Scott, of Dickens, of 
Thackeray, of Cooper, of George Eliot, of 
Miss Muloch, or with the charming long 
and short stories by our own American 
authors ? 

There was a time when the heavy bind- 
ing and high cost of standards rendered 
them undesirable books to read in a ham- 
mock, but the recent issue of the works of 
many of the best English and American 
writers in paper covers does away with 
this objection. Good books, in good type, 
on good paper, at a price that practically 
puts them within the reach of every one, 
are to be had on every hand. 

In purchasing an outfit for the summer 
vacation the hammock books should no 
more be overlooked than the hammock 
itself, but let both be of a kind that will 
stand wear. Trashy reading provokes a 
mental dyspepsia akin to the physical 
malaisé produced by a diet of sweatmeats 
unaccompanied by substantials. Such a 
course of treatment unfits either mind or 
body to do the winter’s work, for which 
strength should be accumulated during a 
summer vacation.—Harfer's Bazar. 





GREAT 
SUMMER SALES 


We announce for this week extensive 
sales in the following departments at 
unusual prices: 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 
Figured India and China Silks, Pekin and 
Glace Surahs, Washable Silks, etc., at 50 
cents per yard. At 60 cents per yard, we 
offer the residue of our $1 qualities. 

3,000 yards Colored Dress Silks, lengths 
of 20 yards and under, at about half price. 

Handsome, all-wool Colored Robes and 
Dress Patterns, $5 to $15 per pattern. 
ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 
40-inch Black Hemstitched Bordered Veil- 
ings, 35 cents per yard; 46-inch Black 
Hemstitched Bordered Veilings, 50 cents ; 
42-inch Black French Plaid Veilings, 60 
cents per yard. 

Ladies’ English Percale Waists, re- 
duced to 50 cents each. French Flannel 
Waists, $2 each, formerly $3.25. 

One lot of our own make Gingham 
Dresses, reduced to $4, $5, and $6 each, 
less than half price. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


Figured India Silks, black grounds, 35 
cents per yard ; black and colored grounds, 
50 cents per yard. 

Several thousand yards Silks, in odd 
lengths, at 40 and 50 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET 
NEW YORK 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 





(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 











Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


were BRANCHES: 

2 W. r4t tt. 

927 Bway. } New York. 

107 State St., Chicago. 

20 Temple Pi, Boston. 

52 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
6 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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Financial 

The domestic exchanges have ceased to 
indicate that money is tending this way 
from the West, and the early movement of 
the new wheat crop from the Southwest to 
Chicago, and thence to the seaports for 
export, is a confirmation of the indications 
that we need not expect any further remit- 
tances from the interior at present, for the 
banks there will need all their funds for 
the handling of the crops from this time 
forth. It is a satisfaction to know that 
this movement has begun this year very 
early, in view of the fact that our cereals 
are wanted abroad, where they are ready 
to pay us good prices for them. This re- 
source of bank accumulations cut off does 
not, at present, in the slightest degree, 
effect our over supply of money; banks 
and trust companies are all loaded with 
funds and the plethora is so great in the 
the utter absence of any speculative de- 
mand that rates are nominal, the bulk of 
call loans having been made at 1% per 
cent. during the past week. The condi- 
tions are so different from those of a year 
ago that we ought not to expect anything 
more than a moderate activity in money at 
any time during the coming szason. The 
creation of new money and the depletion of 
the abnormal surplus balance held in the 
National Treasury last year, which has 
gone into the hands of the banks and the 
people, have added to our supply of money 
fully $70,000,000 at least, in addition to 
the $71,000,000 of gold that has gone 
abroad. This accounts for the ample sup- 
ply of surplus reserve, and when we con- 
sider the very low prices for securities now 
ruling in our security markets, compared 
with twelve months ago, including the 
remarkable shrinkage in the prices for 
bonds, we cannot wonder at the decline in 
the volume of money needed to supply the 
shrunken demand; so that, with a large 
expansion of funds in the country banks, 
and a much reduced line of loans in the 
city banks and monied institutions, we are 
justified in our conclusions that there is to 
be no repetition of last year’s stringency. 

More gold -went abroad this.week, over 
two millions in all, for which the shippers 
must have had to pay a very large pre- 
mium. The fact that such premiums are 
being paid baffles everybody in any 
attempt to forestall the extent of future 
movements of this kind. The motive for 
further shipments, too, now, when there 
seems no pressing need for it in Europe, is 
thought to be a mystery; the idea 
expressed that these continued gold ship- 
ments are occasioned by a foreign appre- 
hension lest this country is about to sink 
to a silver basis, is without reason. The 
first cause which called for the extraor- 
dinary gold movement early in the season, 
was certainly not at all related to this late 
idea recently urged. This earlier move- 
ment, as all know, was the unquestionably 
precarious condition of European finances.; 
a condition which required immediate 
relief for the Banks of England, France, 
and Berlin by gold replenishments. These 
accessions of gold could only be procured 
here. Not another money market in the 
wide world could furnish the needed gold, 
save this of the United States; and we did 
furnish it. The demand amounted almost 
to a panic to get it, a frenzy, in which all 
three of the institutions named, vied with 
with each other to see which one could 
procure it first, and the most of it. Now 
when such a state possesses markets 
in this wild way, the abnormal condi- 
tion is often prolonged, and it is this 
prolongation—this continued nervous fever 








that is working, outside of any legitimate 
or regular demand of the conditions of 
foreign exchange, to secure more of the 
precious metal, for fear of possible con- 
tingencies. | Unquestionably, we have 
saved European markets, and English, as 
well, from a great crisis, and the imperiled 
patients are still trembling over their nar- 
row escape,—these tag-end gold demands 
are simply an expression of their weak 
nervous state in convalescence—to attrib- 
ute them to a distrust of Europe over 
our financial status is simply unreasonable. 
Our exhibition of strength is to-day the 
marvel of Europe; and the now absolute 
certainty of magnificent crops here has 
lifted us up as a tower of financial and 
commercial power in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world. With such unbounded 
resources as we have, with our national 
debt reduced to a minimum, and our Gov- 
ernment credit at the top notch; with 
power vested in the President to preserve, 
with this Government credit—even to the 
extent of negotiating or starting loans, if 
necessary—the gold standard to our cur- 
rency, it would be a sign of utter foolishness 
for the leading financial masters of Europe 
to apprehend any collapse of our currency 
here; if such a notion can possibly linger 
in the minds of these foreigners, we beg 
them to obliterate it; it has no standing, 
either in the conditions or in reason; we 
do not believe it is entertained by them. 

The legitimate fruit of the new crop 
movement, which is now very pronounced 
and remarkable, is being manifested in 
the greatly increased revenues of the roads 
doing this new business. The Atchison 
system, for instance, shows gains in the 
three weeks of July of about $360,000. 
This is a representative road, and is con- 
venient to quote, as it gives out earnings 
weekly, which some roads do not. The 
Government and State estimates on the 
corn crop and cotton also continue to 
be of the most favorable character, and 
give promise of an unexampled autumn 
tonnage of great proportions, which, with 
better arrangements and adjustments be- 
tween the trunk lines regarding tariff rates 
must result in phenomenal earnings for 
the last half of 1891. 

The stock market, due to the further 
shipments of gold, has been depressed, 
and quotations are off on an average one 
per cent. Wall Street has not yet felt the 
impetus of the new crops, but when it 
comes to pass—if not before—that we 
have raised 550,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
220,000,000 bushels of corn, and 8,500,000 
bales of cotton for 1891 in this country, 
we shall see how Wall Street will take it. 
Let us have patience. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


ae ae $1,887,300 





Specie, increase........ 729,200 
Legal tender, decrease. . ae 32,600 
Deposits, decrease............+000 2,056,200 
Reserve, increase.... ........sss00. 1,220,650 


This leaves the reserve at $19,710,325. 
Money closed at 1% per cent. on call. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
The Middlesex 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mort with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

mnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


























EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital subscribed . . . . . $2,000,000 00 
Rargien cad cadivited pevllts, sehen’ 
Lit us and un ro: . 396,7 
Assets - 11, len aae 85 
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This Company solicits correspond 
all Giret-clase investanenta. a 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad 
Water, Industrial, and irrigation onds. ° 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
S N. FOWLER, President. 


CHARLE 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas, 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St, 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri, 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Invest Your August Dividends 


In a few shares of stock in the 


Columbia National Bank 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
CAPITAL . ‘ - $200,000 


Will open AUG. 1. A limited amount of stock only for 
sale. Send your orders in early, by letter or telegraph, to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH 


BANKER AND BROKER 
53 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
Trust Cotes 


Please mention The Christian Union 





The grandest sight in the 
West is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go up 
and the sod turned under! 

Borrowed money doesit. And, 
what is grander yet, the money 
is safe—so far as proper lenders 
had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all if 
you read our primer; sent free. 


Tue Kansas City InvestMENT COMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office, John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 


33 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
New York, July 21, p59. 
The Boord at ‘Trastecs of this company have declared a 
arter'! ividend o} 
- T AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from the earnings of this company, payable Aug. 1, s8or, 
a a close at 3 =. on July 22, 1891, 4) 
wi reopened at A.M., on Aug. 3, 1591. : 
pene WS “ERO. We WAN SICLEN 
Secretary- 








INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial, security, 
paying fifteen per cent. per annum. orough inven 
tion and highest references. P. O. Box 757, *M 
delphia, Pa. 
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BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. 
Buy and Sell Exchange. 
on Princi uropean Cities, 


, rcial and Trayelers’ Credits 
ion Se in all parts of the world. 





Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lrmitep, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 








Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payable semi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 

Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. LOMBARD 


150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE 


Bank also carefully selected 
Stocks Bonds and Mortgages 
Sums of $100 or over invested 


References: Nat’] Park Bank, Chase Nat’l Bank, West- 
ga mal Bank, Nat’] Broadway Bank, Nat’l Bank of the 
public. 








Netting 7 to co per cent.; 





Witt Uncle Sam and Aunt om think, de., ¢ 
ASHINGTON 224, SiS Gor Seketle, Wash. 
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J | gsTABLISHED 185). 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE 


EE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 










About People 


—Rudyard Kipling’s health was im- 
proved by his recent trip to this country, 
and he will sail for India in September, it 
is said, to gather material for new stories. 

—The new “Old Probs,”’ Professor 
Mark W. Harrington, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, is a college graduate, an astrono- 
merjand a writer on meteorology. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, poet, editor and 
Orientalist, is a rather short, well-built 
man of sixty, with smooth gray hair, care- 
fully parted, a strong nose and high fore- 
head. His beard is thin and gray, his 
complexion florid and his eyes are blue. 
He has been for thirty years in the service 
of the London “ Telegraph.” 

—Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, 
although in his books he loves to describe 
old houses, lives in a new house, designed 
by himself; a not surprising fact when one 
knows that he began his career as an arch- 
itect, and that his first published work was 
an essay on the use of colored brick and 
terra cotta in dwelling-houses. Max Gate, 
Mr. Hardy’s house, stands on a prehis- 
toric barrow in Dorsetshire, whence Mr. 
Hardy can study at will the landmarks of 
Carne Plantation or Conygore Hill, Black- 
don, with its monument to his ancestor, 
Sir Thomas Hardy, and the historic ram- 
parts of Maiden Castle. A pilgrimage 
through Wessex convinces many travelers 
of Mr. Hardy’s truth in describing the peo- 
ple, customs, and scenery of this unique 
and attractive countryside. 


On the Bride’s Arm 


Mrs. Gregg had one of the prettiest 
weddings that ever took place in the 
Massachusetts town in which she lives. 
But there was one odd incident of the 
occasion which a few of her friends, who 
were in the secret, recall with much 
amusement. Although a lady of quiet 
taste, Mrs. Gregg wore something which 
certainly no bride ever wore before. 

Her wedding present from her old 
friend Doctor Jameson was an exquisite 
affair of lace, embroidery and white satin 
ribbon which he had brought from Paris. 
It came just as the wedding party were 
starting for the church. 

“What a lovely bag!” exclaimed the 
bride; “I am going to wear it. That will 
please dear Doctor Jameson;” and slip- 
ping the white satin strings over her arm. 
she thought no more of it until after the 
ceremony. 

“That is a beautiful bag, and so odd.” 
“IT never saw a bag like it. The material 
is beautiful,” commented some of her 
friends. 

“I suppose the style is new,” replied 
Mrs. Gregg. ‘Doctor Jameson brought 
it to me from Paris. I am delighted with 
it.” 

“Did you put anything in it?” asked 
Dr. Jameson, who had been listening to 
this conversation with a smile that was 
suspiciously near a laugh. 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Gregg; “I'll put my 
handkerchief in. What—why—why, 
there’s no bottom in it. What zs it, Dr. 
Jameson ?” 

“ Well,” replied Dr. Jameson, “ I bought 
it for a lamp-shade !” 

And it was a lamp-shade, edged with 
lace and drawn up at the top with white 
satin ribbon.— Youth's Companion. 


’ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves the Feeling of Lassitude 


so common in midsummer, and imparts vi- 
tality. 





Headache 


Indigestion, Biliousness 


Dyspepsia 
And all Stomach Troubles 
Are cured by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Pittsburgh Lamp 

ZH is one of those inven- 
bien sain) > tions that seems to he 
i finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
mM in every way, 

> and ease of 
management. 
The only care 












Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome others 
good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


COMFORT ror HOT WEATHER, 
The Crown Perfumery Co’s 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


In the sultry sum. 
mer days, when any sort 
of exertion is unwelcome, 
and when we are only too 
thankful toenjoy anything 
which cools and refreshes 
us, we are glad to be able 
torecommendtothenotice 
of our readers a delightful 
new invention recently 
patented by the Crown Perfumery Come 
pany, of 177 New Bond Street. Under the 
title of Lavender Salts they have prepared a 
strong and invigorating smelling salts, entirely free 
from the bitter, pungent and positively disagreeable 
odour which, as a rule, distingnishes all ordina 
smelling salts Here we have the delightfully fres: 
perfume of lavender, mingled with something which 
is strong and powerfal, but not in the least degree 
unpleasant. ‘These Lavender Salts will be found a 
delightful addition to every lady’s toilet table, for 
they are beyond doubt the most agreeable deodor- 
izer that exists. By leaving the stopper out of the 
bottle for a few minutes the air of any room will 
become purified, and the atmoxphere rendered re- 
freshing and invigorating.—Lady’s Pictorial, London, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ww? Its merits as a WASH 
BARLO Ss BLUE have been fully 
INDIGO tested and indorsed by 


thousands of house- 
keepers. Your Grocer 


BLUE ought to have it on 


sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila Pa 
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Authors’ Blunders 


Apart from natural objects of any de- 
scription what an abyss of blunders do the 
exacting rules of grammar plunge us into! 
“ Neither ” and “nor” for instance. How 
absolutely uncontrollable some pens find 
these little words, and what a tiresome 
trick they have of taking upon themselves 
pluralizing properties to which they have 
no right! Continually we hear “that 
neither Ida nor Gerald ‘were’ able to 
speak for some moments.” Well, then, we 
i suppose both of them “ was” silent. One 
H needs to come to close quarters with these 
: will-o’-the-wispish parts of speech. They 

are almost as terrible to deal with as 
these perplexing verbs to “lay” and “to 
lie.” 

Even those authors otherwise irreproach- 
able frequently trip, while the great host 

fs of minor writers appear to give up wrest- 
5 ling with them, for we get a heroine who 
had “laid” on the sofa an hour; a hero 
i} who “lies ” his tired head; or another who 
3 cries out, “let that glove ‘lay,’ sir,” in 
+ nearly every book we open. As for the 
past participles and past tenses we give up 
noticing their little vagaries, so constant 
are the stream of characters who “ ‘rung’ 
for their maid, and ‘drunk’ the water 
4 hastily after having ‘sang’ the song—” 
Ha And so forth! But one of the commonest 
stumbling blocks in fiction is that much 
courted and frightfully mismanaged orb, 
the moon. 

Considering how useful this luminary is 
for love scenes, meditations, murders, etc., 
the way in which people who introduce it 
persist in ignoring its natural movements 
is really most ungrateful. Thys we are 
frequently confronted with “day-old silver 
crescent moons high up in the clear heav- 
ens "—when? Why as soon as the sun 
has set? Newmoons are continually “ ris- 
ing” in the west, while full moons get sol- 
emnly up at midnight. More than once 
they have preferred to do this in the north, 
but, in for one eccentricity, they think per- 

; haps they may as well be in for another. 

t As for waning moons, they get up as the 
sun goes' down and wander about the north, 
south, east, and west, just as the situation 
requires them. 

For the better control of poor slandered 
Luna may we suggest a helping hand in 
that shining light of every familiar book- 
shelf—“ Whittaker!” Another meteoro- 
logical snare is the rainbow. Far less fre- 
quent in fiction than the moon, still, when 
it does get there it ought to be properly 

. placed. What was that lady thinking of 
who, having put her heroine in a church 
toward the close of a showery day, made 
her gaze out of a window in a westerly (!) 
apse “and behold in the heavens before 
her a brilliant, many-hued bow?” Very 
few minutes after we hear the building was 
in total darkness, at which we are not sur- 
prised. After achieving that phenomenal 
effort in the west, nature must have wanted 
repose.—London Society. 





—Count de Lesseps in his present sad 
condition is faithfully watched over by his 
young and beautiful wife, who is a formid- 
able barrier to people or letters that men- 
ace his peace of mind. He is very patient 
under his misfortunes, and as he sits in 
one corner of his room by the window with 
his rug over his knees, he is erect and 
bright-eyed as of old. But the pallor of 
his face shows his mental and physical 


4 suffering. His children are all handsome, 
2 with great Spanish eyes and curling 
hair. 


i 
a 
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Take it with you. 
You'll miss it if you leave it behind, 
You'll find the country calling for it, 
Think of all the small things that 
are too delicate to be risked in the 
ordinary laundry—too dclicate 
in fact, to be washed at all in 
the ordinary way with soap; 
you can wash them out easily 
in your own room. 

There’s no trouble—no 
harm to anything. Think of 
it in the bath, too. It’s the Turkish bath—in a shape to be 
carried about. Ah! We haven’t mentioned what it is. It’s 
Pearline, you ought to know it from the description, 

You ought to know that it’s the rub—rub—rub—in the 
wash that wears out clothes. You ought to know that Peardine 
does away with the rubbing. Millions know Pearlexe—mill- 
ions use Pear/ine. Beware of the many imitations, 189 JAMES PY &, New York. 













































Me You Desirous 


of a pleasant, moderate, and even 
heat throughout the severest win- 
ter weather ? 


THE GURNEY 


HOT WATER SYSTEM 


will give it to you 


For further particulars, see our 
pamphlet book 


“How Best to Heat Our Homes” 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER COMPANY 


Main Office: 163 Franklin Street, Boston 


Branches: 71 John Street, New York; 47 South Canal Street, Chicago 
246 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 
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An elegant dressin; bapa agg perfumed, removes 
all impurities bps - ie wan a P| H Al R 
air, and causes the hair to —— 
a Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 


fthe skin, glands and muscles, and qui 
rf | usm, Grass spring iciyhaios! SK IN, 
BARCLAY & Drusgists or Sioms Bi Now York! ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BEAUTIFIES a 














CLEANSES PRESERVES 






_FOR THE TEETH 


sees SET 


SOLD sy 7 


ALL DRUG GISTS) 
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That Your Hair 
may retain 
its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 
with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





The 
Daylight 


There are lamps and lamps, 
and the question of amount 
of light is no longer the 
question; any of them give 
light enough. But the lamp 
that’s easiest to light, easiest 
to take care of and keeps its 
oil fount coolest, that’s the 
lamp of to-day and 
that’s the Daylight. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. Ys 
Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. 











You can get CHEAPER!!! 
PLENTY OF THEM. 


“your own tance SOMETHING VERY FINE ? 


Op a 59 
ip ‘ 
Ye 


DELICIOUS 
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dMSF fFyacon 


OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


All Leading Grocers Have Them. 











In the Clover 


Butterfly, 
Flutter by, 

Over the clover, 
Under the sky. 

Sail and falter and fall, 

And cling to the fragrant spray ; 
Shift and shirk, 
No weather for work 

Falls on a summer day. 


Bumblebee, 
Tumble free, 
Into the bloom of the tulip-tree ; 
Cease your bustle and boom, 
Swing on a stamen and sing, 
Or clutch a flagon frail and fine, 
And drowsily drink the wine, 
And rest your rumbling wing. 


Meadowlark, 
Glow like a spark 
That will set the fields afire ; 
Tenderly whistle 
On top of a thistle 
A “turilee ” to your mate up higher 
In a dusky locust tree. 
There! There ! 
Away goes care 
And a dream comes over me. 


A boy tired out with play, 
On a summer holiday, 
In the grass so cool and deep 
Let me lie and sleep, 
While the butterfly goes fluttering over, 
Between the blue sky and purple clover, 
And the bumblebee bumbles 
And whirls and tumbles, 
Where the meadowlark’s nest 
And her golden breast 
Have clover 
All over 
For cover. 
—MAURICE THOMPSON, 2m July St. Nich- 
olas. 


‘TWO-CENT “stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a ag fect success; patent recently 
issued; sold only by A NTS to whom the ex- 
clusive right is given; a receipt of so cents we wil! 
send a sample line by mail; also, circulars, price list 
and terms to agents; pecure our territory at once. 
Address TH i ; CLOTHES, LINE 
PANY,17 ay . Worcester. Mace 











$100"GOLD 





Will be given by us on Jan. 15th next, to the person sell- 


ing the lara? SHERWOOD’S ‘WAX BLOCKS 


| for cleaning and waxing Flat Irons, between Aug. Ist, 1891 
| andJan. 1 


1892. This block takes off all Rust,Starch, Dirt 
pment No and waxes the Iron with Beeswax all at 
once. Sample sent by mail for 25c.,with full particulars of 
above Special Offer. Agents W anted Everywhere. 
THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 





WAN HOUTEN's 
CocoA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


“\Samivel,my boy, 
\They’vea quarrell- 
Sed. Yer mother-in- 
(Law says there is§ 
(Nothin’ like Wan 
(Hovuten’s Cocoa, 
sn’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water, 
“There ’s no need § 
To drop him in the ¢ 
Water—butt after 


All, Samivel.” 
WELLER, SENIOR, 
The Standard Cocoa of the .e World. 
- ASubstitute for Tea & Coffee, 
. Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


The most eminent loge Analysts and 
> Doctors, certify that 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
> digestibility, strength and natural flavor _— 
, aroma of the cocoa bean. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. Itt 
P not obtainable, enclose 25cts.to either VAN 4 
» HouTEN & ZOON,106 Reade Street, New York, ¢ 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, anda can, con- ¢ 

» taining enough for 35 to 40 onge. s, will be mailed. 
1 Mention this publication. repared only by 
> VaN HovTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. al. 
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OLD COINS WANTED 


There are thousands of old coins in circulation that I 
want, and for which I will pay enormous premiums. [| will 
pay from fiv ye dollars up tothousands of dollars apiece pre- 
mium for certain dates of silver dollars, half delnes. quar- 
ter dollars, dimes, half dimes, three cent, two cent, one 
cent, and half-cent eces that'were coined between 1793 
and 18 New meces tf Edition Premium Coin Cata- 
logue,”’ Pine full description and dates of all coins 
wanted, and showing the premiums paid for them, mailed 
to any sddsees on receipt of ten cents in stamps or silver. 


L. G. GRUND, Numismast 
1922 Croskey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














GeObs 
ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF LVERY 
FIRST-CLASS DFALER. 





Picture Book and 
sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 








ESTERBROOK 








THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. 


Beautiful new, designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern. Sample 


Embro ide: mn receipt of 10 cents: besutita) Floral Ss sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 
oidery Pattern sent on receip THE Gesigns 


price list sent free. 


ORSYT. 


G. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicag: 
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For Summer 


Cookery 


ROYAL Baking Powder will be 

found the greatest of helps. 
With least labor and trouble it 
makes bread, biscuit, and cake of 
finest flavor, light, sweet, appe- 
tizing, and assuredly digestible 
and wholesome. 


Don't He sttate 


to send to the Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union for Railway 
Time-tables, Hotel Circulars and Pam- 
phlets when you need them in plan- 
ning a journey or arranging your 
vacation. Write where you wish to 
go, and we will furnish printed matter, 
free of charge, which will be of great 
assistance to you. Address The Rec- 
reation Department of The Christian 
Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





a , 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
KING HENRY y1, 


A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY 





ROGER C. HOYT. Age 12 months 
Son of Mr. Hoyt, of The Christian Union office 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 





Dodd, Mead & Company 


Have Just Published 
A History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged, with many new illustrations. With a special ac- 
count of Architecture in America, by ROBERT KERR, Professor 
of Architecture in King’s College, London. 2 vols., octavo, with 
330 illustrations. Half roan, $10.00. 


“Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most poester books have superseded all other His- 
tories of Architecture. It is not only that the extraordinary abundance of his illustrations 
give him a special advantage over all his rivals or predecessors, but no other writer has 
ever had so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qualified to deal with it in all 
its branches.” —London Saturday Review. 


A Ffiistory of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. A new edition. 2 vols., 
octavo, with 400 illustrations. Half roan, $10.00. 

“* The endless succession of its admirably classified illustrations of themselves form a 
perfect study of Indian art. Their profusion, accuracy, and beauty at once arrest and 
rivet interest. Mr. Fergusson’s work will mark an era in the history of the arts in Asia, 


and is one of the noblest tributes ever offered to the splendid civilization of ancient 
India.””"—London Times. 


At the same time a fresh supply of 
A Fitstory of Architecture in all Countries from 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the late JAMEs 
FERGUSSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc. 2 vols., octavo, with 1,015 illus- 
trations. Half roan, $7.50. ~ 
They call attention at the same time to their other 
works on Art, as follows 


A Fitstory of Ancient Sculpture. By Lucy M. 


MITCHELL. 2 vols., octavo, with 295 illustrations. Half roan, 


$7.50. 


A Ffiistory of Painting. By Wottman and 


WOERMAN. 2 vols., octavo, with 426 illustrations. Half roan, 
$7.50. 
P/*d 


A Ffiistory of Art. By WitHetm LuskeE. 2 
vols., octavo, with nearly 600 illustrations. Half roan, $7.50. 


A Short Fistory of Art. By J. B. De Forest. 


1 vol., octavo, with many illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


The Memoirs of Tallyrand. Volume III. Edited by 
Le Duc de Broglie. With introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
U. S. Minister to France. To be complete in five octavo volumes. 
With portraits and facsimiles. Each $2.50. 

“* On the whole, the noise which has been made over this question of the authenticity 
of the Memoirs seems to me to have been quite useless. The Memoirs have in them- 
selves the proof of their authenticity. For some reason or other it did not please Tally- 
rand to speak of some periods, of some events, of some men; his silence is significant. 
Many of the mysteries covered by this silence will probably be explained in the succeed- 
ing volumes. e wait for them with the greatest impatience, and we have little doubt 


that, like the present volumes, they will form a most important contribution to the his- 
torical literature of our age.”’—£ xtract from Paris Letter to the ‘* Nation.’ 


The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook and Herbarium. 
An aid in the preservation and in the classification of specimen 
leaves of the trees of Northeastern America. By Professor 
Charles S. Newhall, author of “ The Trees of Northeastem 
America.” Illustrated. - - - * - - $2.00 

By the aid of this volume the characteristic leaves of the trees can be classified and 
preserved, the illustrations and directions making it an easy task. There can be no bet- 


ter companion for a summer or a fall ramble in the country or through the woods, and the 
painstaking collector can make his book not only a source of pleasure, but an artistic 


souvenir of holiday jaunts. 

JUST ISSUED: 

Eothen. Pictures of Eastern Travel. By A. W. KING 
LAKE. (No. XXXIII.in the Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) - 31.00 

‘** Kothen,’” says the author, ‘tis taken from a Greek word which signifies ‘from 

the early dawn,’ or ‘ from the East.’ ”’ 

California and Alaska, and Over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. By Dr. WiLLIAM SEWARD Wess. Popular 
Edition. 8vo, illustrated. - - - . ‘ : $2.25 

“Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the country traversed, as well as of the 
personal experiences of the traveling party. His chronicle is ample, entertaining, an¢ 
valuable.””— The ** Sun.’ 

The Corporation Problem. The Public Phases of Cor- 
porations: Their Uses, Abuses, Benefits, Dangers, Wealth, and 
Power, with a Discussion of the Social, Industrial, Economic, and 
Political Questions to which they have given rise. By WILLIAM 
W. Cook, of the New York Bar, author of a treatise on “ Stock 
and Stockholders and General Corporation Law.” - $1.50 

*,* List of fall announcements and prospectus of “ Memoirs of Talley: 


rand” and “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” sent on application. 





